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THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER IS LIMITED! 


The opportunity will cease Jan. 25, 18e8s. 


Webster’s Royal Quarto Dictionary, 


New, ILivustratep, UNABRIDGED, Price $12.00, may now be obtained in exchange for a little effort in the 
Educational Field. Secure for the American Educational Monthly FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS, and send 
us twenty dollars. 


Upon the receipt of the names and money, with accurate post-office addresses, we will mail to the subscribers the MonTHLY 


for one year, and send immediately, by Express, to the person remitting the cash and names, a perfect copy of the above 
named invaluable book. 


This is indeed a rare opportunity to secure a real prize, on easy and liberal terms. 
Agents wanted in every locality. Regular Agency terms (without the prize) sent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome St., New York, 


CULTURE; 


FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 


What are the Means: by which the Mental Faculties may be best 
Developed and Strengthened.—How Much, and When, and 
How to Study.—How to acquire the Art of render- 
ing One’s self Agreeable.—What are the Errors 
into which the Young are likely to fall. 

—What the Habits they should 
most carefully avoid. 


These are questions which have been greatly neglected. With scareely a word of counsel in his whole scholastic course, the 
yonth is expected to develop, for himsel/, mental success and social excellence. 





To remedy this defect is the design of 


MENTAL AND Soctat CunrvuRs; 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR 


SCEIOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., M.D. 


PRESIDENT OF WHEELING FEMALE COLLEGE. 





CONTENTS. 

I; How to Ostain KNow.epcr.—II. OnsRrvation, READING, LecTURES, CONVERSATION, AND MEpITaTION COMPARED.— 
III. Rvutes RELATING TO OssERvVATION.—LV. OF Books AND READING.—V. JupGMENT OF Booxs.—VI. Or Livine In- 
STRUCTIONS AND LectuRES.—VII. RvuLks oF IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION.—VIII. Practica, Hixts: How aNpD 
WHEN To SPEAK AND Wut T0 Say.—IX. Or Strupy OR MepiratTion.—X. Or Fixinc tax Atrention.—XI. Or En- 
LARGING THE CAPACITY. OF THE MinD.—XII. OF Improvinc THE Memory.—XIII. Or Setr-Contro.t.—XIV. A CHxER- 
FUL Disposit10n.—XV. Poritexsss.—XVI. PracticaL Hints ON BEHAVIOR. 

It may be used with advantage as a NEW READING BOOK in schools. 
Specimen sent postpaid for 75 cents, the wholesale price. 


READY AUGUST 10th, 1867. 


THE BASIS OF ARITHMETIC. 


GIVING 





J. Apprrios, SceTRacTioN, MULTIPLICATION, AND Division TABLES, ARRANGED ON A New, Smmpie, anp Ortcrnat Pian. 
—IL. Simpue FRACTIONS (10 TWELFTHS), FRACTIONAL EQuIvVALENTS, AND MixeD Numsers.—III. Decimat Fractioxs 
(10 THOUSANDTHS).—IV. TaBLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS), WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES, 
INVOLVING THE Actual Use of Measures. 


The author believes that a book for beginners should contain results, not processes, Leaving the latter for each teacher to 
determine for himself, he has given only the fundamental facts of arithmetic. When these are memorized, a sure foundation 
. will be laid for the comprehension of the principles of arithmetic. The work is adapted to any series. 


Bound in flexible cloth, price 20 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of the money, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
lestast 430 Broome St., New York. 
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THE NEW YORK TEACHER 


AND 


American Educational stouthly. 


By mutual agreement between the Committee of the State Association cy the Publishers be the 
MoNTHLY, these journals are now consolidated, and will commence a New VoLumE with the number 
for January, 1868, under the above title. 

It is the purpose of the Editors and Publishers that the consolidated journal shall combine the best 
features of both journals, and merit and receive the support of those to whose good offices their former 


success was so greatly due. 
For the remainder of the cprrent volume the AMERICAN EpucATIONAL MONTHLY will be sent for un- 


expired subscriptions of the Zeacher. 
(Signed) JAMES CRUZIKSHANK, 
FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


(Signed) J. W. SCHERMERHORN &« CO., 


480 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
“REWARDS” REDUCED 


TO A 


USEFUL AND PERFECT SYSTEM. 


The good effect of an accurate register of deportment and scholarship in promoting a healthy spirit of 
emulation is acknowledged. Yet such a register is rarely kept. Teachers have no time to record each 
recitation as it occurs. Other duties crowd, so that the record must be neglected for the time, and 
afterward made from memory. Perfect accuracy being impossible, confidence in the record is weakened 
and its moral force lost. 

The AIDS secure the good results of accurate records and reports, with less expense of time, and 
naturally awaken active parental interest. 

The AIDS may be used in various ways. This is convenient: In the morning give each pupil a CARD 
(five merits), representing a perfect day, to be forfeited for misdemeanor, or failure in recitation. 
SINGLE MERITS and HALF-MERITS are for pupils who fail to retain their CARDS and yet are 
worthy of some credit. Five Cards held by any pupil are exchanged for a CHECK (25 Merits), repre- 
senting a perfect School Week. Four Checks are exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, repre- 
senting 100 Merits, or a perfect Month. These Certificates bear the pupil's name, and are signed by the 
teacher. The number held shows tbe pupil's standing. 

If prizes are awarded at close of session, there can be no mistake in determining to whom they be- 
long: the decision being made by each pupil exhibiting his Cards and Certificates, no suspicion of fa- 
voritism can arise. 

They are neat in design, beautifully printed in BEST Colors. The Certificates are prizes which pupils 
will cherish. Single Merits and Half-Merits are printed on card-board ; Cards and Checks on heavy 
paper, and may be used many times. This makes the system CHEAP. The AIDS are put up in sets of 
500, there being 80 CERTIFICATES, 120 CHECKS, 200 CARDS, and 100 SINGLE MERITS and 
HALF MERITS. Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


MEDALS-—for Rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each, 25 cents. 


EEE 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DIALOGUE Book 


Contains—I. Tue Scnoo.zoys’ TripuNAL—II. Tue StraiguT MARK—III. FasHionaBLE EpvucatTion; 
or, THE ADopTEeD Cui1Lp—-IV. Tue Era Pi Socrery—V. THe RocKvILLE Petir1ion—VI. Pucee— 
VII. Rurrer, THE BorE—VIII. Examination Day aT MADAME SAVANTE’s—IX. THE PRIZE 
Porm—X. Witu1amM_ Ray’s History Lesson—XI. Stane—XII. Homriniric Geograpuy—XIIL, 
Not at Home—XIV. THE QUEEN’s ENGLISH. 


Price by mail—Paper, 40 cents; Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. 
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A NEW AND REVISED EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 


One vol., Svo, tinted paper, with Beautiful Illustrations, from Original Designs, 
and Music to accompany the exercises. Elegantly — 
printed and bound, 





’s Hand-Book of 





Part First—Under “ Vocal Gymnastics,” presents a comprehensive and practical Treatise on Respiration, Pho- 
netics, and Elocution. The examples for illustrations, both in prose and verse, are the choicest gems of English and 
American literature. Spirited poems in octosyllabic verse—narrative, descriptive, and lyric ; national odes, and battle 
pieces are introduced, with special reference to a combination of Poetic Recitation with Calisthenics and Gymnastics, 
thus rendering this a complete Elocutionary Reader for advanced classes in public and private schools, and a superior 
Manual of Elocution and Oratory for individuals and families. 

Part Second—Under “ Calisthenics,” exhibits the most extended and varied course of exercises, without the 
aid of apparatus, ever published. NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANO-FORTE MUSIC are in- 
troduced, affording a sufficient variety, both for Calisthenics and Gymnastics. This part of the work will enable 
teachers to give physical culture its due prominence in primary instruction, and afford an inexhaustible supply of 
pleasing, healthful, and invigorating games and exercises for the parlor and the nursery. 

Part Third—‘“ Gymnastics,” presents more exercises for Wands, Dumb-bells, Indian Clubs, and Hand-rings, 
than all other books. While the single exercises, for each piece of apparatus, are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
secure the requisite simultaneous activity of the mental and phys 





al powers, and call into play all the muscles of the 
body, their classification is so perfect that, instead of interfering with, they mutually support and recommend each 
other. This is a complete gymnastic drill-book, with words of command and classes of movements systematically ar- 
ranged, embracing all necessary exercises for the lungs, voice, orgens of speech, joints, sinews, and muscles. It 13 
adapted to schools and families, individuals and classes. The woopD-CUTS are numerous and excellent. 

Price, postpaid, by mail, $2.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C@O., 
430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


Dur {ay mNastic JLPPARATUS 


Is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Clubs are usually made of maple, 
beech, or birch ; Wands, of white ash ; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls ; No. 3 for women and youth ; No. 4 
for men. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents ; of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings. No. 1 is for boys and girls ; No. 2, for men and women. Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs—four of long clubs, and four of short ones. Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and 
youth ; Nos. 3and4for men. Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $6. 

The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. It is seven-eighths inch thick fur mensand women, and three-fourths inch 
for boys and girls. Price 30-cents ; with metallic balls, 75 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 








Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics 


Contains a complete course of physieal exereises,; WITHOUT APPARATUS. It has all needful directions, rules, and expla- 
:ations, with sections on phoneties and respiration. The exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known princi- 
iples of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested, securing the happiest results. These ex- 
vercises, practised habitually and energetically, cannot fail to yield grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well as ro- 
thst! health and power of endurance. Almost any school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. For those who 
vuseithe piano to-enliven the exercises, there is music, ptepated by the best masters. 

‘The bedk isrichlyiimstrated ; is printed on superior paper, and bound in best style. A reviewer writes : “This is 
the most elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet made to apply practically to educational purposes the great truths of 
physiology, relating to physical culture and training. To those in authority it is a positive duty to promote the circula- 
tion of this book by every means in their power. All who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and un- 
jlerstand how powerless the intellect is to contend against the burden of a feeble frame, are equally interested in its 
teachings, and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small it be, for the consequences of neglecting them.” 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome St., New York. 












Opsect Tracutinc AIDS. 





NvuMERAL FRAMES, OF SUPERIOR STYLE. 


DO TTT Tee TEER TUTTE .Price, $1 25 
MO SO OO csiasicuncs ($stnumeats TT as 1 50 





C UBE ROOT BLOCK, 








SR TINE 6 oecias ceewewsas osineeswiss eareewion Price, 75 
Sent prepaid by mail, letter postage... weeweaese) ra 
‘ This is an accurately dissected block, a is an indispensable aid | in illustrating the Rule of Cube 
j Root. It should be in the hands of every teacher who attempts to instruct a pupil in that 
usually troublesome part of Arithmetic, 
KY IRMS AND SOLIDS, COMPLETE SET: 
CONSISTING OF SIXTY-TWO PIECES, 
Two each of the Plain Figures and one each of the Solids. 
» Each is Stamped with its Number in the List. 
1. Equilateral Triangle. 19. Quadrant. 
“4 2. Isosceles do. 20. Sector. 
3. Right-angled do. 21. Segment. 
4, do. do. 22. Crescent. 
5. Obtuse-angled do. 23. Ellipse. 
6. Square. 24. Oval. 
7. Parallelogram. 25. Spherical-triangle. 
8. Rhomb. 26. Kite. 
9. Rhomboid. 27. Cube. 
10. Trapezoid. 28. Sphere. 
11. Trapezium. 29. Hemisphere. 
12. Pentagon. 30. Spheroid. 
13. Hexagon. 31. Cylinder. 
14. Heptagon. 32. Prism, (Square.) 
15. Octagon. 33. do. (Triangular.) 
16. Circle. 34, Pyramid, (Square.) 
17. Ring. 30. do. (Triangular.) 
18. Semicircle. 36. Cone. 
PRICE IN <7 0@2> BOX, BY Home relies 5 <G:6 an 2c snccs cue scisaio ote $3 25. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME ST., New York. 


ALSO, FOR SALE BY 
H H BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco, California. 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Il. 
SHELDON & CONNOR, Atlanta, Georgia. 
B. MALLAN, Savannah, Georgia.j 
J W. BOND & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston, Masa, 











SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN «& CO., 


47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 





The large and increasing sale of these books—the emphatic commendations of hundreds of the best 
teache rs of the country who h ve tested them in the class-room, and kuow whereof they affirm, amply at-- 
test their real merits, and fully commend them to general favor, and the confidence of every thorough and 
practical teacher. 


Among the Zeading and most popular books of the above Series, the following may be named, viz. + - 
5 s J 


UNION READERS, 


By C. W. SANDERS, A. M., and J. N. McELLIGOTT, LL.D. 

The Union Readers are xof a revision of any former Series of Sanders’ Readers. They 
are entirely new in matter and illustrations, and have been prepared with great care; no time, labor, or 
expense having been spared to make them equal if not superior to the very best Series in use. 

The U nion Fifth Reader, a newand superior book, just published, as an Inter mediate Reader 


between the Union Fourth and the ear, Union Fifth Reader; the latter having its title changed to 
“The Rhetorical, or Union Sixth Re ader 





Robinson’s Complete Mathematical Series. 


With the improvements and additions recently made, this Series is the most complete, scientific, and 
practical of the kind published in this country. The books are graded to the wants of Primary, Interme- 
diate, Grammar, Normal and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


ia KE YS to the Arvithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, 
Teachers onl y. 


THE METRICAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Full, practical, and adapted to the wants of business men, has been added to Robinson’s Rudi- 
ments, Practical and Higher Arithmetics 


There has been — inserted in Per Centage, in the HIGHER ARITHMETIC, several pages on the 


different kinds of U. Securities, Bonds, Treasury Notes, Gold Investments, Currency, etc., with Prac 
tical Examples. 


This change and addition will not interfere in the use of the book with previous editions of the same, 
and will fully meet with the present wants of the schools, and of business men. 


Kerl’s New Series of Grammars, 


3y SIMON KERL, A. M. 


For simplicity and clearness, for comprehensive research and minute analysis: for freshness, scientific 
method and practical utility, this Series of English Grammars is unrivalled by any other yet published. 


are published for the use of 


Se» © 


Webster's School Dictionaries. 


This popular Series is very justly regarded as the only National standard authority in Orthography, 
Definition, and Pronunciation, At least FoUR-FIFTHS of all the School Books published in this 
country own WeEssTER.as their standard ; and of the esteeenateie few acknowledge axy standard. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 


IN FOUR DISTINCT SERIES " 


Common SCHOOL SsRIEs, | Business SERIEs, pene an | EXERCISE SERIES, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5. Nos. 6 and 7. , Nos. 8 and 9. Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 
These NEW BOOKS, on account of their Simplicity, Arrangement, Accuracy, Uniformity, and Ruling, 
make the System the most easy to teach of any before the public. 


WE ALSO INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING— 


jidg LLS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES, | BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK- 
RAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES KEEPING, 

PA SQUELLE'S FRENCH SERIES, WILLSON'’S HISTORIE 

WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIES HITCHCOCK'S SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 

PROGRESSIVE SPANISH READERS, | AMERICAN DEBATER, 

SILL’S SYNTHESIS, | GOODISON'S DRAWING BOOK, 

COLTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. | SCHOOL RECORDS, VOICE & ACTION, 


BRADBURY'S SGHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, Etc., Ete. 
(~ Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us freely, and to send for our Descrip- 
tive s Cataiagme and Circular, which will be promptly sent upon application. : 
beral terms given on Books furnished for Examination or Instruction. Address the Publishers. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 


SCHOOL DESK AND SETTEE, 


CONSTRUCTED ON “PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES.” 
(GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENT.) 
By far the best Desk ever made, Illustrated Circulars sent on application. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


SERV OOD ’s 


NEW PATENT INK WELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 








Fig. 1 represents top view of cover ; 2, top view of well withont cover 3, bottom of cover; 4, edge of cover; 
6, well complete ; 6, key to cover. The Ink Well (5) is inserted into desk through hole bored for the pareoms 
60 that the flange rests on surface of desk, and is secured in place by screws in countersunk holes, Flange 
well has on its outer edge a lip, which alone rests on desk, leaving space within below interior part of flange. 
This space allows room in which pins projecting downward from lower side of cover may freely move. Pins 
nave heads (as seen in 4), and are first inserted through apertures large enough to admit them freely in flange 
of well (as in 2). From these apertures extend, concentrically in opposite directions. curved slots, just wide 
enough to allow necks of pins to pass freely. Lower edzes of these slots have slight inclination downward from 
Apertures, so that as cover is turned the heads of pins become wedged against inclined surfaces, and draw covet 
closely upon well, on which it fits tightly. Cover is fastened by key (Fig. 6). 

This new well is simple, and while it contains the combined excellences of the best wells now in use, it 
remedies the defects of all. Ist. We have a neat and secure fastening for the cover, which can only be removed 
with the key, which should be kept by the teacher or janitor. 

2d. The well itself, after being fastened by two common screws, never need be removed; the glass lining 
only being removed for cleaning, which can be done by unscrewing the cap with the key. 

3d. It will not get out of order,—by its simplicity of arrangement there is no lining to corrode. It cannot 
burst and spill the ink, and cannot be removed and lost by the pupils. 

4th. It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 5th. It is economical. 


Price of Ink Wells per dozen, $3.50; Keys for same, no charge. 
HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 107 Monroe Street, Caicaco, ILs. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome StREET, New York. 


They manufacture and sell Heavy Plain Glass Fonts or Ink Wells, per dozen, $1 204 
Japanned Covers for same, $1 203 Brass Covers, very neat and elegant, $1 25. 


HALLS GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 


Size 6ft. Gin. by 5ft., finely engraved and superbly colored, 


Exhibits the order in which the successive strata of rocks are arranged, and the characteristic fossils which 
have mainly afforded the key to this arrangement. It gives the appearance that would be presented if a sec- 
tion were made from the surface towards the centre of the earth, exposing the edges of the different layers, It 
fs, in fact, such representation as may be seen in the banks of many rivers, as the Niagara, or In the high 
rocky cliffs of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more extended. 

This beantiful chart was prepared by Professor Hall, that it might render a study so delightful in itself, 
and so practically useful, more extensively introduced, and more easily understood. 

Only a limited number of these charts were preduced from the lithographic stones. The subscribers have 
for sale a few of them, fresh and perfect. 


Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, $18 003; Wholesale price, for Teachers.... -- $12 00 
SE Gb TI RIE CRG og 6 5 eras ates <a evs seabed cmatenentiieaeda sees inven 1 eu 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome Street, New York. 














ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 





AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 6500 Certificates, Checks, Cards, etc ...............0seee- - $1 3 
(They save time of Record-Keeping, and reduce ‘“‘ Rewards” to perfect System.) 


BLACK-BOARDS, with perfect slate surface, ae -atly framed: 


No. 1. Size 3 feet by 8 feet ......6 0560.08.90 350 No. 4. Size 34 feet by 4} feet ........... 9 50 
a 24 feet by ers 5 25 S. - £3 feet by ft ere cs? 
BP OE WOW OOD ic do ccnenie ones sane 7 00 Any size to order, per square foot ...... 60 
Same sizes in black-walnut frames, each hoard extra ............0 ce ccceeeeeccceececceee 1 00 

SPHERICAL BLACK-Boarps, for Mathematical Geogray phy, ete.—See ‘* Special Geographical List.” 

BLACK-BOARD RUBBERS: 

No. 0. Sheep- skin, small size, per dozen . 200 No. . Lamb-skin, fine long bleached wool 5 00 
1. = gular size, ‘ 3 00 . Brussels, NEW and neat ....... -. 500 

onger wool, better finish 4 00 CHAMOIS-SKIN, patented,very supe rior 6 

BL: sOK- BOARD st PPORT—Hammond’s. Complete and SUNSIBNUAL, CRED 2.00 ccc cniesccess 6 00 

BOOK-CARRIERS--Manchester’s. For boys and girls, very popular, each ...................04: 5u 

Large size, sufficient for containing largest school atlas . 60 
CALL-BELLS., for Teachers’ Desks, varied styles, silvered.... 2.02.0... ec eee ee cece cece eres $1 to 3 50 
CLOCKS, for School-rooms, Duplex movement, black-walnut, very superior .................005 15 00 
ree re ol eee COLET TTP TT Tee Te 9 00 
COMPOSITION-PAPER—* An Educational Novelty”’—3 Nos., per quire ................0e ee eees 50 
CRAYONS—* Eureka.” Dustless and economical (somewhat like 7 alc), ee 50 
Chalk from Waltham, per gross, 40 cts. Colored, per gross .. 1.2... .. cece eee eee ees 123 
CRAYON-HOLDER. Just invented and patented, e hes | PPS 
CROQUET. C omplete set, and book, in box—excellent style for schools . 
“ Cheaper style... .............. 
CUBEAROOT BIOCK. Un dipat paper WOE as c..... 0. hessacnetedescal.. 





DESKS. New American Scuoot Desk AND SEeTreE—‘‘on Physiclogical Principles.” (See 
Illustrated Circular.) 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—Dumb-bells, Rings, Clubs, Wands, etc. 





DumB-BELLs.—Nos, land 2 For boys and girle, per pate ........ cc ccs. cdseensecccccnsees eee 60 
No. 8 For ladies and youth, per pair, 1 cts. . 4, For men, per pair...... ) 
HaAnp-Rines.—No, 1. For boys and girls, per pair, 75 cts, No, 2. Formen and women, per pair rn) 
INDIAN CLUBS.—Four sizes short clubs, and four of long. Per pair . ee eee? $1 TH to 6 00 
Wanps.—REight plain equal faces, each, 30 cts, Same, w ith metallic balls, each 00... eeaee rs) 
GLOBES, all kinds and sizes, See * Special Geographical List.’ 
INK-WELLS—Sherwood's, Iron, lined with glass, patent locking cover, doz ......... 350 
Britannia, lined with glass, per dozen RAR ORSOANaceedenntecsaneceececese 3.00 
Hoavy glass sockets, per dozen 10 


Japanne di TD CURD, OE BID, UP GO iain os endive i wncciecceeccecccecteee Ww 


INK-YV ENTS—Szarl ett’s Patent, for Alling Ink-wells, ete., each ©... 6.6.6 3 

“ KINDER GARTEN BLOCKS,” with patterna, per Dox ©... 6... nan Nancaseses See 

MEDALS—for rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each... 6... BS 
MICROSCOPES.—Stadents’ No. 1, Simple, brass mounted, wearers magnifier, for Botany, Ge- 

ology, ete . . 18 

No, & ¢ Yompound, for minute or mounted odject x in box, plie rs and ¢ gh ASSES 500 

MOTTOES (0), for School-room Walls, on fine card-boards, in packet BEES  Seececueneedecng cess 3 

MULTIPLICATION WALL-CARDS, 2 inches by 26 inches. ..... 6... 6... SR CT eevecs ve) 

NUMERAL FRAMES, superior style, 100 balls wOeee ew hEW 6 58 CESETEUR Ae cess snes bie 1% 

“ = Sh wpe PR baings Se nbs Sh wens bean cma cede vececccecccecces 1 
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“THE LAWYER IN THE SCHOOL ROOM.” 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 


(From Hon. A. C, Gibbs, Governor of Oregon.) 
“It is worth its weight in gold.” 








[From Hon. E, A. Apgar, State Supt. Public Instruction, New Jersey.} 


*« A most excellent Work.”’ 


[From Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, State Supt. Public Instruction, Maryland,] 


“T have read with interest and profit your volume entitled ‘The Lawyer in the 
School Room,’ and will cheerfully recommend it for use in our public and private schools 
not only by teachers and school otlicers, but by more advanced pupils. We need some guido 
emid the intricacies and perplexities of school management, some light by which to discern 
the true intent of the various legal enactments connected With the work cf public 
instruction. These the teacher will find in your well written manual,’ 





[From Hon, James L. Orr, Governor of South Carolina.] 


**T am satisfied the work will prove invaluable in instructing teachers, parents, end 
pupils in their relative rights, duties, and obligations. It is the pioneer publication upon the 
subject, and the laborious collation cf the laws of this end other countries upon matters 
treated therein will be an enduring monumcnt to your industry, research, and dis- 
crimination.” 


(From Hon, John G. McMynn, State Supt. Public Instruction, Wisconsin.) 


« T have read your ‘ Lawyer in the Schoc] Room,’ and desire to express my appreciation 
ef your efforts to instruct school cflicers and teachers in the lew relating to educational 
matters. Were your book in the bands of those who n > our school affairs, it would 
prevent much of that misunderstanding that leads to serious difficulty, and be of great 
advantage to the community in preserving harmony.” 





[From Hon, D. Franklin Weils, State Supt. PubNe Instruction, Towa.) 





“On my accession to office as the successor cf Hon, Oran F aville , I found on the table 
your excellent little work entitled ‘The Lawyer in the School Recm I have 
given tho work a favorable 2,0tice in the lowa School Jourzal fo r June, a vopy ‘of which I 
have directed to you, 





“WW re have read the book with muc! 
writer to be sound. No teacher can rise f 
as we lias of his duties 

‘Lin consequence of ti 18 better v 
times an cost of the book.”"—Jew 


» interest, and believe the positions taken by the 
m its perusal without having clearer views of his 
. The consciousnass of increased strength which he 
lo rst anding of his position, will be worth to him ten 
1 Sehoo!l Journal, June, 1807, 












[From Prof. Waa. F. Preps, A. M., Principal of the Minnesota State Normal School.) 

“Tt seer o me that this book must supply a want long felt in our educational work, 
Poth te 3 = parents are notoriously deficient in a knowledge of their reciprocal rights 
and duties in re spect to the school, au UT believe this little book of yours will do much 
toward bringing about a better understanding among them and a more harmonious working 
of our school machinery everywhere. I hope ‘The Lawyer in the School Room’ may dnd its 
Way into overy school room and family in the land.” 





CAC 





(From Hon, BE. EB. White, late State Commissioncr of Common Schools, Ohio.) 


““ Mr. White being much pressed by correspondence has requested me to answer your 

. ° *The Lawyer in the School Room’ has been received and examined 
with gre at interest. It will receive a favorable notico, as it so well deserves, in the next number 
of the Educational Journal.—T, E. Sunior.”” 


nore. 


“This book ably supplies a want that must often be painfully felt by teachers, school 
directors, and parents in cases of perplexity, By its clear, lively, and forcible treatment of * 
every branch of the subject, it will serve to popularize correct legal ideas on several important 
educational points, about which there yet prevails much mischievous ignorance.”—Ohiw Edu- 
cational Monthly, May, 1867. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C0O., Publishers, 430 Broome Street, N. Y. 
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FACTS AND THOUGHTS ABOUT REFORM SCHOOLS. 
Iv. 


ONTINUING onr rehearsal of the means employed for mora! educa- 
tion, we find that employmené constitutes another stronghold of hope 
for the eradication of evil habits and formation of new ones. Constant 
employment is aimed at. There is to be a duty for every hour and moment. 
Something for the mind to be exercised upon is provided for each division 
of the time. Manual labor is pursued during seven or eight hours of the 
day by those old enough to be employed. A knowledge of some mechanical 
trade is acquired by many of the boys ; the girls are engaged in household. 
labors, and in learning the various arts of the needle and the scissors. 

Again, literary instruction is of paramount importance. Four hours a 
day are devoted to intellectual improvement. And though few enter the 
House with any knowledge of letters, few leave it unable to read, write, 
and perform ordinary business transactions in figures. 

There are occasionally instances of uncommon talent and capacity for: 
literary acquirement. Some intellects under favorable auspices would 
develop rarely, and bring great credit upon the foster parent, the institu-- 
tion. When nature has thus bestowed superior abilities, the duty of the- 
teacher, and beyond him, of the institution, is to foster and provide for the 
development of them, not dooming the child to the monotony of rudimen- 
tal studies and dull class-mates month after month. It is a weak excuse 
to say that distinctions must not be made. God has made a distinction,. 
and we sin if we do not recognize it. Unusual mental gifts bestowed! 
upon children are solemn responsibilities to parents. Are they less so to: 
the institution which adopts these “little ones ?” 

Though comparatively so little time is given to mental culture, there are 
strong evidences that children in these schools may improve as rapidly as 
in those entirely devoted to literary acquirements. These children have 
been led to early exercise of their faculties, to use ingenuity and reflection 
in carrying out their schemes of fraud and trickery. Their minds are fre- 
quently more precocious than those of children carefully reared. The: 
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intricacies of fractions and proportion are nothing to a boy who has solved 
the knotty questions of supply and demand for his physical nature, day 
after day, under the most perplexing combinations. 

It is required mainly to change the direction of their faculties, and the 
same abilities that made them apt rogues will create creditable scholars. 
A habit of reading formed in the House will be a strong safe-guard after 
leaving it. It has saved many a youth from fierce temptation. This fact 
has been recognized, and in all these schools we find well-selected libraries 
of attractive books. Religious instruction is also provided for, as it should 
be. Cheerful and tasteful chapels are connected with each school, and 
Sunday-schools are carried on regularly. The children are usually carefully 
instructed in sacred music. After the existence and providential care of 
God are thoroughly understood, religious teaching should be direct, pointed, 
personal. The nature of sin, the necessity of the atonement, should be 
carefully explained and pressed close upon the individual experience of each 
young heart. The Saviour must appear as their personal friend and ex- 
ample. They must feel that religion is not only a general system of truth, 
but an individual experience of heart and life. 

Another means of promoting reformation is considered to lie in the pro- 
viding of food and clothing of suitable nature. Hunger is no doubt a 
great demoralizer ; and neat, comfortable clothing is a decided promotive 
to self-respect. Among the girls dress may be made an important agent 
by making the distinction between pride and proper self-respect clearly 
apparent. Neatness should be enforced, while individual taste should be 
encouraged and subjected to critical comment. After acquiring exquisite 
neatness, they should be allowed to make themselves look as pretty and 
attractive as possible. It is woman’s prerogative, the title to which she 
has in no way forfeited. The difference between this and weak: vanity or 
foolish gayety should be insisted upon. But it is not well to reprove if one 
trains a curl or two to fall on neck or brow, or wishes to wear a knot of 
bright ribbon at her throat. An instance is in memory where a young 
girl was as severely reproved by a teacher for placing a bit of green vine 
in her hair, “‘ to attract attention,” as if she had told a falsehood. The 
art of economical purchase, neat and tasteful making up, and careful ar- 
rangement of dress, should be taught. Many girls go astray for want of 
proper ideas on these points. It is not enough, as we are sometimes told, 
that clothing should be whole and clean. It should be well shaped, well 
made, and well put on. And this may be done as well in the coarse and 
durable material prescribed by reform-school regulation as in any other. 

Exercise and amusement come in for a due share of the day. These 
children are, or should be made, if they are not, like others, full of a vivacity 
which finds an outlet in active, noisy:play. The more childlike the dispo- 
sition evinced, the more easily will its owner be led as other children are. 
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While natural and innocent gayety need not be restrained, it is yet very 
necessary to watch over their sports, for indications of selfishness, injustice, 
and anger will be very frequent. The separation of each child from all 
others at night, by placing it in a room of its own, and the separation of 
the sexes during the entire time of their stay in the House, are looked 
upon as wise and beneficial measures. The former certainly is, as prevent- 
ing plots or evil communications, and might be wisely introduced in our 
boarding-schools. The latter has been the result of careful study of the 
subject, and is doubtless a just conclusion. But it would seem that the 
mutual good influences resulting from the meeting of the sexes in society, 
might be provided for in these schools also, by appointing lady teachers 
and judicious matrons among the boys, whenever practicable, and male 
teachers, of undoubted Christian integrity, for the girls’ school-rooms. 

And lastly, good nursing and attentive care of the sick, the strengthen- 
ing of weak and enfeebled constitutions by the regularity and healthful 
habits of the inmates, are found to be worthy of classification as reforma- 
tory powers. This needs no demonstration. The strongest moral and 
spiritual impressions are often made in sickness, and disinterested care and 
kindness are appreciated. Sometimes too, a feeble, suffering child is mor- 
bidly unruly and vicious, and discovers quite a different nature on restoration 
to health. Yet these institutions are not hospitals, and children thoroughly 
diseased or requiring special treatment for long-continued disorders, should 
not be retained. For the application of these principles to the end de- 
sired, there are in this country, as in Europe, the congregated and family 
systems. A congregated school, if carefully classified and abundantly sup- 
plied with officers, must approach, practically, very near the family one, 
while a large family would resemble one division of the congregated insti- 
tution. If the question be the comparative efficiency of a system which 
gathers the children into crowds of hundreds, governs them in masses by 
fixed regulations, and trains them hy overseers, and one which divides 
them into small companies, placing each under the constant and affection- 
ate care of parents, elder brothers and sisters, so far as position, age and 
tenderness can assume those relations, and seeking constantly to act 
upon individuals, not masses, no one can hesitate as to the answer. If 
punishment and restraint merely, be proposed, strong walls and few offi- 
cers will do. But the work is reformation and establishment in habits 
of purity, virtue, and industry, looking to a higher result still, that of 
Divine love upon the heart. No series of formal services can accomplish 
this. The work must be individual. Each child presents a distinct pro- 
blem of weakness, perversity and ignorance, and must be addressed as its 
own peculiar necessities require. They must be led by infinitely varied 
ways to the knowledge which maketh “ wise unto salvation.” 

The New York and Philadelphia Houses of Refuge are examples of 
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the congregated system. In proportion to the perfection of their system 
of classification, will be the reasonable hope of success. It is at present 
far from what it should be, as we have shown in speaking of classification. 
They do not sufficiently provide for personal approaches to the children. 
Their officers are too few, and find it sometimes too difficult to learn even 
the names of their charges. Reformation must be from its very nature, a 
work of close individual culture, and just so far as we assimilate institu- 
tions to the warmth, nearness, and limit of families, we increase the pro- 
babilities of suecess in it. Yet congregated institutions, with careful 
classification, are and may be productive of good results. Even in their 
present state they are so, but there must be a great waste of moral forces 
and energies to overcome the evils resulting from crowded divisions, and 
still leave a balance upon the right side. 





PALAFITTES, OR LACUSTRIAN HABITATIONS OF THE 
LAKE OF NEUCHATEL 


Il.—Tue Bronze Ace. 


HE differences between the palafittes of the stone age and those of 

the bronze are very marked. The latter are larger, more numerous, 

and at a much greater distance from the shore. The piles are smaller, 

seldom more than six inches in diameter, and project one or two feet above 

the bottom. They are simply sunk into the ground, and can easily be 

withdrawn if not too much decomposed. They occur in great numbers, 

and in rows trending toward the shore, which leads to the belief that they 

were not artificial islands, like the steinbergs, but the bases of lacustrian 
constructions joined to the shore by bridges. 

Between these piles occur accumulations of the utensils and pottery 
characterizing this age. The latter, though still prepared by hand, and 
baked in the open air, is much more regular in outline, and distinguished 
by a greater variety of patterns than that of the previous age. The paste 
of the larger vessels contains siliceous pebbles, but that of the smaller 
ones is homogeneous. The latter are frequently coated with a glaze of 
graphite. On many vessels there occur simple designs, such as parallel 
lines or triangles, traeed with some pointed tool. The vases of moderate 
size have usually a eonical base, and must have been supported either by 
earthen rings or by insertion into cavities in the ground. Porringers are 
often found, and sometimes sieve-like vessels, which M. Desor supposes 
were employed in the manufacture of cheese. From one vessel, M. Desor 
obtained apples, cherries, wild plums, and a quantity of hazel nuts. 
Spindle whirls, made of baked earth, are quite common. 
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The metallic utensils found in Lake Neuchatel are usually well pre- 
served. Many hatchets, weighing from three hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty grammes, bear no signs of use, and show only marks of hammer- 
ing by which the edge was widened. Instead of a socket, some have ears 
on each side, curved so as to receive a forked handle ; at the top the points 
are bent over to hold a rivet passing through the handle. Occasionally a 
hatchet is found having a perfect socket, round or square. Knives are 
numerous, usually small, but always elegantly finished. At two stations, 
reaping-hooks, and at one station curiously shaped instruments, resembling 
the razors of the iron age, were found in considerable numbers. Chisels, re- 
sembling those now used by carpenters, are of frequent occurrence. There 
are also fish-hooks, usually small, although here and there one of very 
large size is found. One from Gauderon is four and one-half inches long. 

Swords are rare. The first was discovered nearly forty years ago, and 
was deposited in the museum of Neuchatel. It was regarded as a curi- 
osity, but the discovery led to no new investigations. This weapon is 
nearly two feet long; the hilt is less than three inches long—much 
smaller than the smallest yet found in India. If the swords were not sim- 
ply ornamental, the bearers must have been exceedingly diminutiye. 
Poniards, too, are rare. The blades were fastened to the hilt by riveted 
nails. The lance-points are skillfully made, and measure from four to six 
inches. Arrow-heads are not numerous. Those found are barbed, and are 
from one to two inches long. 

Ornaments and articles of luxury are as common as arms or utensils. 
Hair-pins, bracelets, ear-rings and pendants, and amulets, testify to the 
prosperity and cultivation of the tribes. The hair-pins are always orna- 
mented. Some have a round head, open-worked, with circular holes into 
which gems or studs of the metal in relief were fitted. Others have a flat 
head or button, while others have several buttons, or rather enlargements 
of the stem. Bracelets are of every variety, from the simple ring to the 
large bracelet covered with elegant designs. Some are made of twisted 
strands of bronze, while others are massive cylinders, probably intended as 
anklets. The ear-rings are variously-shaped—sometimes triangular, and 
made of a thin plate, narrowing toward the point of suspension. Some 
of these are covered with enamel, the composition of which has not been 
precisely ascertained. The amulets are usually small, triangular metallic 
plates, supposed to have been suspended from the neck. Crescents, sup- 
ported upon a stem, and some articles composed of several branches, are 
supposed to have had a similar use. 

The composition of the bronzes of this age is not fixed. The propor- 
tion often varies from four to twenty per centum, according as the people 
found more or less difficulty in procuring that metal. Lead, iron, and 
nickel are sometimes found in the alloy, but in such insignificant quantities 
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that they can be considered only impurities in the metal. Among the 
palafittes of this age are found specimens which must have been worked 
when cold. The art of annealing bronze must, therefore, be almost as 
ancient as the art of preparing the alloy itself. 

Along with the stones for grinding cereals, common to this and the pre- 
ceding age, are found discoidal stones, four or five inches in diameter, 
having, in most cases, a groove on the circumference. The use of these is 
undetermined. Some regard them as pullies—others think they were 
weights to support the warp in weaving. M. Troyon maintains that the 
discoids were used in games, and relies upon the fact that in Pinelli’s col- 
lection an engraving represents a man holding between his hands a similar 
disc, on whose circumference a cord was wound to assist in throwing. Thus 
far these stones are found in no place except palafittes of the bronze age. 

The arrangement and preservation of the antiquities within the pala- 
fittes is of value in deciding the character and uses of the buildings. The 
objects have not been thrown carelessly into the water, nor are they dis- 
tributed irregularly. The collections occur in masses, frequently consist- 
ing only of articles of one kind. Some have asserted that these remains 
were hoarded beneath the water. Others think the buildings were maga- 
zines for utensils and provisions, and that they were destroyed by fire, as 
is indicated by burned beams, and by traces of fire upon some of the ves- 
sels. ~At all events the remains found in the palafittes are usually new, 
and few show any signs of use. The hypothesis of destruction by fire is 
strengthened by the experience of investigators, who maintain that it is 
useless to seek for valuable antiquities except in places where the wood is 
charred. It is highly improbable that these constructions were the only 
habitations. In the Canton of Zurich there have been discovered what are 
believed to be genuine dwellings on the mainland. These contain the same 
characteristic utensils as the lacustrian stations. Mounds of erratic stones 
are of frequent occurrence in the Canton of Neuchatel. In these Dr. 
Clement found bracelets and reaping-hooks like those of the palafittes. 
The bronze in both instances is of the same composition. All these 
mounds contain many objects which have evidently been exposed to fire. 
M. Gerlach has discovered in the alluvion of the Sionne, in Valais, brace- 
lets of the age of bronze, accompanied by calcined bones, which would 
tend to prove that the tribes of that epoch were accustomed to burn their 
dead, and might serve to explain the rarity of human remains. 

As yet nothing has been discovered respecting the religion of these ante- 
historic tribes. No idols are found, although the so-called lacustrian cres- 
cents may be regarded as religious emblems. These are of considerable 
size, in most cases measuring eighteen inches. ‘They are rudely made, the 
paste is coarse, and the ornamental designs are very harsh. It is sup- 
posed by many that they were talismans, hung up at the doors of dwell- 
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ings. That international commerce existed during this period is abun 
dantly attested by the presence of tin, which is never found in Alpine 
countries. What the people could offer in exchange for it is uncertain ; 
nothing resembling a coin has ever been found. 

M. Desor thus sums up the characteristics of the age in Eastern Switz 
erland : 

1. The presence of metal under the exclusive form of cast bronze, 
more or less pure, but with no intentional alloy of lead or zinc. The 
seams of the moulding are seen on most of the objects. The cutting in- 
struments only have undergone hammering, and the articles of dress have 
sometimes been retouched with the graver. 

2. A considerable improvement in the pottery, notwithstanding the 
absence of the wheel. The finer utensils are generally conical, and pro- 
vided with a glass of graphite. 

8. The presence of rings of baked earth to support the conical ves- 
sels. 

4. The appearance of discoid stones and lacustrian crescents. 

5. Spindle whirls of baked earth, replacing the stone weights of the 
preceding age. 

6. The greater depth of the palafittes, and hence their greater dis- 
tance from the shore. 

1. The piles are sunk in the ground, and to this end are always hewed 
to a point ; the strokes of the axe are still easily recognized. 





THE INSTRUCTION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


V.—Porvak Epvucation 1x American Scnoors—( Continued.) 


In the matter of instruction, as in many others, the main question is 
expense. In Europe, the short-sighted economy of governments, so lavish 
for their armies, is the chief, if not the sole, obstacle to the diffusion of 
education. We can easily understand that in the United States, where 
working men receive at least a dollar a day, so many millions of children 
cannot be instructed, so many hundreds of thousands of teachers paid, 
and so many thousand school-houses annually erected, without very great 
sacrifices. In truth no expense is spared, for they are aware no invest- 
ment is more profitable. Here again the course pursued by America is 
precisely the opposite of the European plan. In Europe, where aristo- 
cratic ideas prevail, a system has been organized at great expense to furnish 
to the children of the wealthier classes the education which they need, 
while the instruction of the masses has been left to the zeal of the clergy 
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or to private charity. In America, where democratic principles rule, pro- 
vision has first been made for the instruction of the people at the public 
expense, and the care of founding the institutions demanded by the 
superior culture of the upper classes has been left to the liberality of pri- 
vate citizens. On this side of the Atlantic the State has paid for those 
who were able to pay for themselves ; on the other, it has paid for those 
who were unable. We cannot fail to award the preference to this last 
system. The Americans have thoroughly understood it, and very large 
sums have been voluntarily bestowed by different individuals upon the 
higher institutions of learning. They have nothing of that exaggerated 
regard for hereditary right which makes a man think that he wrongs his 
heirs by bequeathing a part of his fortune to some public charity. They 
believe, on the contrary, that it is right to devote a part of their property 
to promoting the progress of society. As in ancient times, the love of 
country is strong enough to overcome the selfishness and narrowness of 
family feeling. Thanks to the generosity of individuals,* the interests of 
liberal education are making commendable progress, but we are consider- 
ing here the cost of elementary instruction only. 

The average annual expense for this purpose in the free States is estima- 
ted at $1.12 for each person. Thus Massachusetts, with 1,231,066 
inhabitants, expends for her common schools, without counting the cost 
of building and repairing school-houses, $1,413,600 ; New York, with a 
population of 3,880,000, spends $4,557,000, or $1.20 for each individual ; 
Ohio, with 2,339,502 inhabitants, $2,548,200 ; Michigan, with 749,113 
inhabitants, $2,046,000 ; Illinois, with a population of 1,711,951, expend 
$2,046,000 ; California, with 379,994 inhabitants, 34,919 of whom are 
Chinese, $465,000. If we consider the cities by themselves, the results 
are still more noteworthy and commendable. Thus, 1861, the city of 
New York, with a population of 900,000, devoted to her public schools 
$1,488,000, or about $1.67 per individual. The total appropriation of 
the French government for the same purpose amounted to $1,202,300 in 
1863. 

When the civil war broke out, when the scurces of public property 
threatened to fail amid the din of arms and the convulsions of that fearful 


* Without speaking of well-known institutions, as Girard’s College, in Philadelphia, or the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in Washington, we might mention a very large number of colleges, seminaries, and 
academies of every grade supported in large measure by voluntary contributions, Within forty years 
the University of Cambridge, near Boston, has received donations amounting to nearly a million dol- 
lars. A Mr. Bussy, for example, gave over $150,000 to the Law School, and Mr. Phillips a hundred 
thousand for the Observatory. Within a comparatively short time, a Mr. Putnam has given $75,000 
to endow an Academyin Newburyport ; a New York merchant has devoted $400,000 to found a Female 
College at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson River, and an inhabitant of Utica has offered half a million 
dollars to establish an agricultural school in that city. If it is desired to found a new professorship, 
or to secure the services of some distinguished savant, several individuals unite, and the fund is sub- 
scribed, the income insured. Even the common people are interested in the progress of science ; an 
Observatory has been built by means of penny subscriptions. 
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struggle for national existence, in spite of the enormous increase of expenses 
occasioned by the enrolment of forty regiments of soldiers, whose families 
were supported in many cases at the public cost, at the very time when 
the rebellious States took possession of the funds devoted to instruction, 
New York [city] largely increased her appropriation for public schools. 
Mr. Randall, superintendent of public instruction in New York, could say 
with just pride recalling these figures : “ We may be proud of the sacri- 
fices which we have made in behalf of our schools, especially under 
existing circumstances. What other nation, compelled to exert all its 
strength to defend its most sacred rights and its very existence, and to 
impose the heaviest taxes to maintain in the field a large army composed 
of all ranks in society,—what other nation has appropriated to educational 
purposes so large an amount of money amid so terrible trials? And what 
motive has induced us to make these sacrifices, but the conviction that the 
diffusion of intelligence is indispensable to the maintenance of free institu- 
tions, and that the education of all is the fundamental principle of that 
glorious constitution which the heroes of the revolution bequeathed to us? 
The people have understood that the surest way of securing the ultimate 
triumph of the cause to which they have pledged themselves with unani- 
mous resolution and heroic courage, was to extend education still more 
widely, and to labor earnestly for its advancement.”. Brave words, noble 
confidence in the power of truth! The sword was not sufficient to subdue 
the slaveholders’ rebellion, the book was needed ; more than force must 
be employed : intelligence must be diffused, to eradicate iniquity from the 
land. 
The money provided for public instruction comes from several different 
sources. There is, first, the school fund. The Americans have preserved 
that ancient tradition which considers a public charity, as an individual, 
needing for its maintenance an endowment, the income of which is expend- 
ed for its support. Those benevolent institutions in Europe, hospitals and 
charitable boards, which date back to the middle ages, are generally 
maintained in this manner ; thus also the established churches were for- 
merly supported, and are still supported in those countries in which they 
yet exist. In America, instead of establishing a fund for the relief of the 
poor, a certain appropriation is made for the promotion of education, 
which prevents pauperism. A professorship is endowed in a college, 
rather than a bed in a hospital, and more bequests are made for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge than for the distribution of alms. 

The funds are furnished by an original endowment of the State, or by 
the sale of public lands. Congress, laying aside in this matter its habits 
of economy, has decided that one thirty-sixth of the lands shall be devoted 
to the school fund. In the Western States, where the surveyor can trace 
in the unbroken prairie those lines at right angles so dear to the logical 
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mind of the American, the township forms a square, thirty-six English 
miles in extent. This square is subdivided into thirty-six lots, of a mile 
each, and the central one, called the school section, is reserved to meet the 
expenses of education. As the population becomes more numerous, the 
lands increase in value. They are sold in their turn,* and the price re- 
ceived, often increased by the accumulation of interest, constitutes the 
school fund, which is, in course of time, still further augmented by dona- 
tions, bequests, and endowments. Some statistics will give an idea of 
the value of this fund in the different States in 1863. In Massachusetts, 
it amounted to $1,580,000 ; in New York, to $2,800,000 ; in Ohio, to 
$2,800,000 ; in Michigan to $930,000 ; in Indiana, a state more recently 
settled, which has been able to profit largely by the sale of the public 
lands, to $7,250,000 ; in Illinois, to $5,000,000 ; in Wisconsin, to $2,230,- 
000, not including the value of lands yet remaining unsold ; in California, 
to 6,622,200 acres of land. 

The second source of school income is the appropriation made by all the 
States. The towns, on their part, are obliged to raise either an equal sum 
or one specified by law ; but most of them far exceed the required amount. 
Thus in Massachusetts, to receive a part of the income of the school-fund, 
the towns must obtain by taxation the amount of a dollar and a half for 
every child of school age, that is from five to fifteen years. No town has 
fallen below the specified sum, and all but thirty-nine have raised two or 
three times as much as the reqaired appropriation. Every State exerts 
itself to find means for the promotion of this important object. Thus in 
one we find a bank-tax specially apprapriated to schools ; in another, a tax 
upon rail roads ; but the chief source of income is a direct tax upon pro- 
perty, levied by the ordinary collectors at the same time as the other taxes. 
The voters of the township themselves, assembled in a general yearly 
meeting, decide what amount they will raise, and it is a fact worthy of 
commendation that the tax-payers rarely think it too large. ‘The more in- 
telligent a nation is, the better it appreciates the advantages of education, 
and the more cheerfully it submits to the requisite sacrifices. An ignorant 
community will always think that the money spent for its instruction is a 
superfluous expense, and it is probable that in a village where no one could 
read or write, there would not be found a majority to vote the salary of a 
schoolmaster. Every one feels the wants of the body, but all do not ex- 
perience those of the mind, because some cultivation is needed even to 
perceive one’s deficiencies. Therefore the authority of government must 


* Unfortunately these sales sometimes take place under unfavorable circumstances. Would it not 
be desirable that all the lands should not be alienated? The example of European endowments shows 
how the value of land increases, and this advance would be a handred times more rapid in America. 
If our hospitals originally received their capital in money, their income would be hardly anything at 
the present time, and if the schools of America retained a part of theirs in land, it would triple itself 
every ten years at first, every twenty years subsequently. 
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give the first impulse to education in countries where the majority are 
ignorant. For want of such an impulse, the people would continue to 
live in ignorance as in their natural element. 

If now we consider the system of education in the United States as a 
whole, we shall be impressed with its difference from the methods which 
prevail in Europe. Instead of masters grown old in the service, young 
girls from eighteen to twenty-five years almost everywhere,—the corps of 
teachers renewed on an average every five years,—instead of separate 
schools for the sexes, boys and girls together in the same classes,—no 
priestly influence, no action of the central government ;—as motive powers, 
only free diseussion and the authority of public opinion, —the appropria- 
tions for education specially, directly, and freely voted by the very men 
who are to bear the burden of taxation,—the higher institutions of learn- 
ing left to individual enterprise, elementary education, on the contrary, 
liberally provided for by the community,—religious instruction systema- 
tically excluded from the school,—these are the characteristics which 
distinguish the American system, and which are precisely the reverse of 
our educational institutions. Is there a country in Europe which could 
adopt this system with advantage? I doubt it ; for schools would be- 
come entirely disorganized nnder this incessant change of teachers, if all 
the citizens did not appreciate their importance. But if the methods could 
not profitably be copied, the principle which lies at the foundation of all 
is worthy of universal adoption. From their origin the States of: New 
England have considered the education of the people, as M. Durny* rightly 
insists, as a great public duty, as a debt due from the community to all its 
members. ‘To instruct, to enlighten, has been the chief duty of govern- 
ment and its chief cause of expense. While other governments have 
lavished the millions obtained by taxation to create powerful fleets, main- 
tain numerous armies or embellish capitals, they have reserved their money 
to build school-houses and pay teachers. 

Centralization of power is everywhere opposed, and that form of ad- 
ministration termed self-government is continually demanded. In many 
countries doubtless, and especially in France, it is time to loosen the too 
narrow trammels which restrain the voluntary action of the people and 
make their movements dependent upon the single will of the sovereign ; but 
let it be clearly understood, decentralization will produce great results and 
will lead to liberty, as the example of America shows, only when educa- 
tion shall be widely diffused, even to the lowest ranks of society. For- 
merly, war and conquest were the chief objects of the State, beeause they 
secured wealth and glory to the sovereign and nobles, who were of su- 
preme importance. Now the chief object of the State is, or should be, to 
secure to all its citizens the full and free development of their faculties. 


* Minister of Public Instruction in France. 
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The only means of securing this desideratum, together with freedom from 
all tutelage, is to found numerous schools and provide a thorough, attrac. 
tive course of study, which shall be complete in its sphere. The United 
States have understood this more readily and clearly than any other na- 
tion. The Federal government, the States, the towns, and private citizens 
rival each other in zeal to advance the interests of education, and they 
shrink from no sacrifices. Hardly is a State founded, as Kansas or Ore- 
gon, hardly is a territory organized, as Dakota or Nebraska, before 
arrangements are made to multiply schools as fast as the population shall 
increase. The instruction of the people is a national work, in which every 
one aids, in which all are interested. This is the noble example presented 
to us by the American Union, which ought to awaken more and more the 
emulation of Europe. 





THE SCEPTER OF KING SOLOMON. 


“ Ferulaque tristes, sceptra pedagogorum 
Cessent.””—(Mant. Epicr. x. 62.) 

N the Jewish, Arabian and Persian legends, much is said of the wonder- 

ful throne of King Solomon, or Suleiman, as the Arabians call him. 

I wish tosay a few words about the scepter of the same king, understanding 
by the word, the pedagogical scepter, the rod. I use the word scepéer in 
the sense of rod, because in the Hebrew as well as in the Greek language, 
rod and scepter are represented by the same word, and because the two 
have, in more senses than one, an affinity for each other. F 

According to an article in the June number of the Monruty, the word 
rod, when used by Solomon, is to be taken in a purely figurative sense. 
From Philo down to our own times, there have been those who have 
explained the Bible in an allegorical way ; while even those, who insist that 
every word is to be taken literally, must admit that the language of the 
Bible is often highly poetical, that is to say, metaphorical. We find, for 
example, the word rod unquestionably used in a figurative sense in Isaiah 
xi. 4: And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth. Accord- 
ingly, as Hamlet says, “I will speak daggers, but use none,” so we might 
say that Solomon will only speak rods, but use none. But let us first con- 
sider this scepter of Solomon. Was it a mild scepter? merely a symbol of 
power? Wasit a real golden scepter without any alloy of iron? Did he, 
like that other descendant of Jesse, smite his subjects only “ with the rod 
of his mouth?” Was it only figuratively that Adonia, Joab, and Simei 
were slain? (1 Kings ii. 25, 34, 46.) Did that grievous yoke, of which 
the people so bitterly complained, exist only in allegory? (ibid xii. 4) and 
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is that too to be taken allegorically, when his son says, My father has chas. 
tised you with whips? (ibid vs. 61.) It seems not; and if we must 
admit that the scepter of King Solomon was sometimes, at least, an iron 
scepter ; that in spite of his name (which is of the same root as the Hebrew 
word for peace), he made use of the sword ; we must also admit that in 
the rules for education—itself a kind of reigning—Solomon would unhesi- 
tatingly employ the rod in the literal sense of the word. We must admit 
that he means a real rod and a real punishment when he says (Prov. xxiii. 
14), Thou beatest him with the rod, but thou deliverest his soul from the 
Sheol (perdition) ; or (xix. 18), Chasten thy son while there is still hope, 
and do not take to heart his crying ; which may and has been explained, 
“Chasten thy son while there is still hope (to correct him), but do not 
wish to kill him.” Besides, in order successfully to investigate the true 
spirit of the book of Proverbs, it must be studied in connection with the 
other books of the Bible. If we refer to the five books of Moses, 
we shall there find on every page mention made of corporal punish- 
ments, and even of the penalty of death in various forms. Especially 
with regard to education, we find (Deut. xxi. 18) that a stubborn and 
rebellious son was to be “stoned with stones ”—an expression that certainly 
can not be taken figuratively. 

As a proof that the old Hebrews did not educate their children by 
words merely, we adduce as witness a single letter, the Greek Lambda. 
This Lambda is nothing else than the Hebrew and Pheenician letter 
Lamed, so called because its figure resembled that of a goad used in driving 
cattle. From the same root as Lamed are derived the Hebrew words for 
exercise, accustom, learn, teach, etc.; and hence in Isaiah xxix. 13, where 
the word is employed in the Hebrew text, the meaning seems to be “ Their 
fear toward me is a precept of men inculeated by force.” Another proof 
that the old Hebrews did at times actually chastise their children, may be 
found in the passage, As a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God 
chasteneth thee (Deut. viii. 5). According to this and another passage 
(Psalms cxix. 71), pain and suffering are not to be considered as evils but 
visitations,* and the parallel drawn between divine and paternal castiga- 
tion, shows that in like manner corporal punishment of a child is certainly 
not to be considered as cruelly, as is asserted in the articie mentioned. 
The word used in the original of all these passages to express chasten, 
chastise, chastisement, etc. (jassar, in Hebrew), has various significations. 
Where, for instance, the translation uses the word chastise, as in the above 
mentioned passages, or reprove (Prov. ix. 7); or instruct (Job iv. 9, 
Psalms xvi. 7, Isaiah viii. 11), or teach (Prov. xxxi. 1), the Hebrew word 


* It is highly characteristic, that at a later period (see Buxtorf Lex., p. 965), the usual word for 
bodily pain (yissurim) means properly chastisement, which implies that all pains and sufferings are 
sent as corrections by God. : 
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is always the same (jassar). An analogy to this we find (as Geserius 
remarks in his Thesaurus, p. 604), in the German ziehen, to breed, to cul- 
tivate ; erziehen, to bring up, to educate ; zucht, discipline, correction ; and 
zttchtigen, to chastise, to scourge. All these words have the same root, 
only that zichtigen, as harder in itself, is a stronger term than ziehen. 
These examples sufficiently attest, that among the Hebrews as well as 
among the Teutonic nations, the idea of education is more or less connected 
with that of chastisement. 

Had the original text of the above mentioned passages in proverbs em- 
ployed merely the usual word for castigation (jassar ), there might be some 
room for doubt as to the true meaning. But the author of the book uses 
the word for rod (Schebeth ), and that he means a real rod, may be judged 
of from the fact that, in speaking of children, he always uses the same 
word, while in speaking of a horse (Prov. xxvi. 3), he uses the word for 
whip or scourge (Hebrew, Schot, which, by the way, still exists in the 
Spanish word azote, whip, formed from the Arabic Saut and the article). 

The author of the article in review may be right, however, when he 
says that the application of the rod ought, according to Proverbs, to be 
restricted within narrow limits. It is said distinctly, Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of the child, the rod of correction shall remove it from him 
(Prov. xxii. 15). The rod is only for the.fool, and a fool (kesil) in the 
Old Testament, means a person who deviates from the right path. Thus 
an old French Bible translates, “I erred not from thy precepts” (Psalms 
exix. 10), by “ de tes commandemanz non foliai.” A wicked person is a 
foolish one, an idea, which by the way, is also expressed in the Greek ary 
(Hom. Il. vi. 356). The rod is to be employed only in case of the fool, 
or, what is nearly the same, the serf, that is one who is a slave to his pas- 
sions, a brutish person, or in case of those who will not be corrected by 
words (Prov. xxix. 19). But for one who is not a fool, words are to be 
used. A reproof enters more into one who is sensible (mebin) than a 
hundred stripes into a fool (Prov. xvii. 10) : and, the words of wise men 
are as goads (Kecl. xii. 11), which, as in Eccl. ix. 17, certainly means that 
the wise man, one who knows how to train a child according to his dispo- 
sition and turn of mind (Prov. xxii. 6), will use words which will have the 
same or even a better effect than the rod in the hands of others. 

We may therefore say that the rod is to be used as “ ultima ratio,” when 
there is no other means of correction. If, however, we want a figurative 
passage, we might perhaps find it in the story of Moses (Numb. xx. 12, 24, 
xxxii. 14), who was punished for having smitten the rock with the rod 
instead of speaking to it, which would have been an example of forbear- 
ance and patience. This rod, according to an oriental legend, was taken 
from a tree in Paradise, and was not to be used to strike with. 

Every one knows what Cervantes has said concerning translations, and 
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what the Italians in a shorter way express by their “'Traduttore Traditore.” 
Howsoever correct a translation may be, still an insight into the original 
will give a better understanding. There is no translation without also some 
dislocation of the original sense, in the case of entire sentences as well as 
in single words. 

The modern languages express scepter and rod by two different words. 
The Hebrew Schebeth, however, and the Greek Skeptron (allied to Schebeth, 
and the Latin Scipio), signify in the primary sense a rod, in the 
secondary, a scepter. This at once shows us the difference between olden 
and modern times. We talk much and write still more ; we use words and 
words only ; the ancients did not talk so much and wrote even less ; but 
they had another language, that of symbols. We read of the coronation 
of the Austrian emperor as king of Hungary, and all those ceremonies 
appear to us a vain and idle show ; but in former times those symbols bore 
an obvious and striking import. And thus we find throughout all 
antiquity the rod an eloquent symbol, a necessary attribute. Shepherds 
bore a rod (Psalms xxiii. 4, Micah Vii. 14), so also kings, the shepherds 
of nations—zrotpéves Aadv—as Homer calls them, and it is certainly 
characteristic that the Romans of old used a spear instead of a scepter. 
The same seems also to have been a custom of Saul’s (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 
xxii. 6). From this use of the rod, originated in all likelihood the crozier, 
the pastoral staff of the bishop. 

The different Latin words Baculus, lituus, pedum, Virga, and the 
Greek pafdorv, Baxrpov, oxnarpor, and their compounds, show 
that nearly every occupation had a certain rod as a distinguishing mark. As 
in many other instances where the words are still in use while the thing itself 
is obsolete, the German language has retained the expressions Zauberstab, 
magic wand ; Bettelstab, an den Bettelstab bringen, to reduce to beggary ; 
Heroldstab, herald’s staff ; den Wanderstab ergreifen, to take the staff for 
wandering ; and, den Stab itber Etwas brechen, to break the staff at some- 
thing, an expression of utter condemnation, originating in the custom of 
breaking a staff when sentence of death was pronounced. Suppose now 
that the pedagogue, too, had a staff in his hand, as indeed the Septuaginta 
translates the passage (Judges v. 14), not “with the pen of the writer,” 
but “with the rod of the scribe” (pafda ypapparéwos—dinynoecs 
seems to be a later emendation), he certainly must have used it sometimes, 
or else it would have been a mere sign without signification, and there is 
nothing more ridiculous than the symbol of power without the power itself. 

Tt is not my intention to speak about corporal punishment ; that is an 
independent subject. My purpose is merely to show that the author of the 
Proverbs speaks not in a figurative sense, and that just as we find corporal 
punishment in the laws of Menu and among other nations of old, so the old 
Hebrews did not abhor an occasional chastisement. Besides, we must not 
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forget that in those times it was only in exceptional cases that we find a 
man devoting himself to the life of a pedagogue, and have a special word 
for that occupation (as Numbers xi. 12, Jer. xl. 23, 2 Kings x. 15). 
Generally it was the father—this “ incorruptissimus custos,” as Horace 
calls his own father (Sat. I., 6, 81)—who had the charge of the child, and 
it is to the father that Solomon addresses his words. Solomon, as a wise 
man, knew that a father would not readily go too far in whipping his child, 
and that he rather needs an admonition not to spare him, than an exhorta- 
tion not to whip too hard. : 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from another remark. There is, perhaps, 
no other country where we find so many biblical reminiscences, especially 
of the Old Testament, as in America. In no other country do there exist 
so many biblical names derived from the Old Testament, and no other 
literature abounds in so many biblical expressions and allusions. People in 
this country are indeed what the Germans call “‘ bibelfest,” and the above 
mentioned article is an instance of this. One may read the whole of 
Locke’s “Thoughts concerning Education,” or of Rousseau’s “ Emile,” 
or the book “ Dell’ Educazione,” of the renowned Italian author Tom- 
maseo, or any of the German books on education, without finding a single 
biblical passage quoted. But as the old Hebrews certainly did much in 
the cause of education, since the instruction of the children forms part of 
the law, and as a pedagogical idea pervades the whole of the Bible, this 
book may, in some parts, be considered a kind of poedagogopeedie, in- 
structing us how to educate. We must take care, however, always to 
elicit the right meaning, and to find in those passages nothing but what is 
really contained in them, else we risk being reckoned among those con- 
cerning whom Gdthe says— 


‘+ Legt thre nicht aus, so legt ihr’s unter.” 





InpustriaL Enucation.—No boy should be allowed to grow up to man- 
hood, and no girl to womanhood, without having become skilled in some 
department of manual labor. No matter how rich or poor, no matter how 
learned or how ignorant, every one should know how to earn a subsistence 
by bona fide hard work. Your lawyer, doctor, clergyman, heiress, teacher, 
actress, may live to see the day when he or she will not be wanted in his 
or her chosen vocation, yet be in urgent need of board and clothes. Such 
cases are constantly occurring. Most of those who plead for something to 
do, know not how to do anything that others want. “I am willing to do 
anything,” they say; but they really know how to do nothing. It is a 
crime to rear a child to such helplessness, though he were to inherit the 
wealth of Croesus, 




















Grammatical Notes. 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
IiI.—Tue Possessive Cast or Nouns. 


HERE is, to say the least, much want of simplicity in English Gram- 
mars, in stating how the possessive case of nouns should be written. 
We are told, perhaps, Ist, “ The possessive singular is formed by annexing 
an apostrophe and the letter s to the nominative ;” 2d, “The possessive 
plural is formed by annexing an apostrophe and s to the nominative plural, 
unless it already ends in s, in which case the apostrophe only is annexed ;” 
3d, ‘ Nouns ending in the sound of s usually form their possessive case by 
annexing an apostrophe only, especially if the next word commences with 
ans sound.” Now this is exceedingly confusing, in a great measure incor- 
rect, and altogether unsatisfactory. Some fifteen years ago we adopted a 
simple rule, which we have since stated at two or three different Teachers’ 
Conventions, and in the class-room again and again. We have tested it by 
comparing it with the practice of standard writers, and have seen, as yet, 
no good reason for changing it. It is applicable as well to the plural as to 
the singular, to nouns ending in s as to nouns not ending ins. It is this :— 
Annex to the nominative an apostrophe,* always ; then, if, in pronouncing 
the possessive, you give to the word the sound of a final s or z not heard 
in pronouncing the nominative, annex an s ; if not, do not. 


EXampLes. 
1, Apostrophe and s annexed. 2. Apostrophe only annexed. 
The man’s hat, The boys’ hats ; 
Men’s shoes, Archimedes’ screw ; 
For truth’s sake, For conscience’ sake ; 
The schoolmistress’s story, In his highness’ favor ; 
An Esquimaw’s hut, The Esquimauz’ habits ; 
Our corps’s [sing.] commander, The ten corps’ [pl.] commanders fell ;. 
Langlois’s experience, The power of Jesus’ name ; 
To Douglas’s obscure abode, They shout the Douglas’ name ; 
And in Melrose’s holy pile, ~ Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 


The law for the possessive case, whether singular or plural, is one. It 
should be written as pronounced. This is almost invariably done with 
reference to the plural,f for the simple reason that the nominative gene- 


* This rule, be it observed, is for nouns, not for personal pronouns, which should never- 
be written with an apostrophe,—hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, being the true form for: 
these words. 

+ There is a misspelling of the possessive plural which does not affect its pronuncia-- 
tion, but which is palpable enough to the eye. It occurs continually among writers of 
all grades. The following are instances of it. ‘‘ Controversy is not seldom excited im 
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rally ends with the sound of s ; and as an additional s is not heard in pro- 
nouncing the possessive, an additional s is not appended after the apostro- 
phe. Where this sound, however, is heard, as in children’s, cherubim’s, 
geniv’s, sons-in-law’s, the s is annexed, just as in the singular. 

Some may be disposed to say, If the last four of the above examples 
are correct, then we can pronounce and write the possessive as we please, 
either with or without the apostrophe. It may, at first glance, seem so ; 
but if the reader will follow us patiently through, we will endeavor to 
show that, in this apparent irregularity, there is, notwithstanding, a 


conformity to law and usage, as well as a certain usage to which we 


are to conform. 

If Sir Walter Scott, or any other poet, for the metre’s sake, says, in one 
place, “the Douglas’ name,” (and “the law allows it,”) and in another, 
“the Douglas’s command,” does it therefore follow that you or I, in unam- 
bitious prose, may, at our pleasure, write, on one page, “ Willis’s Poems” 
or “ conscience’ sake,” and on the next, contrary to established usage, 
“ Willis’ Poems” or “ conscience’s sake?” This would argue either our 
ignorance of the true pronunciation of these words, or our indifference to, 
perhaps contempt of, general usage. The laws of poetical composition in . 
all languages allow certain licences which are not tolerated in prose. It is 
only by one of these licences that the poet is allowed to clip the pronunci- 
ation of Douglas’s and Melrose’s to Douglas’ and Melrose’, and even to 
transfer the accent in the latter from the second syllable to the first. 

The only real difficulty seems to be in regard to nouns ending with an s 
sound. If they are to be written as pronounced, when shall we pronounce 
them with an additional s, and when not? We will endeavor, if possible, 
to clear up the matter somewhat, if not altogether. 

1. When a proper (or any other) noun is prefixed, as a designating 
term not implying possession and without any change of pronunciation, to 
another noun, it should not be written with the-sign of the possessive. It 
is not a noun in the possessive case at all, but an adjective. Examples :— 
Phillips Academy, Rutgers College, Adams Express Co., James Street, 
Coenties Slip. There is no reason why these, and such as these, should 
have the sign of the possessive any more than the leading word of any of 
the following expressions :— Yale College, Manhattan Life Ins. Co., Hudson 
River, Clinton Place, Peck Slip, Catharine Ferry ; much less that that 
sign should be improperly used, as we have seen it used, and that, too, by 
“respectable people,” thus ; Phillips’ Academy, Ruéger’s College, James’ 
Slip, ete. Under this head come such expressions as “ Mars Hill,” “The 


consequence of the disputants attaching each a different meaning to the same word.’’— 
Coleridge. ‘In most cases, the people who talk about a man’s writings being light 
know nothing about severe thinking.”—A. K. H. Boyd. Disputants and writings 
should have been disputanis’ and writings’—i. e. with the apostrophe. 
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Times Office,” “The Collins Steamers,” “ Savings Bank,” “ Dobbs Ferry.” 
Lippincott’s Gaz. has it Dobb’s, and Lossing, Dobbs’s / 

2. Proper nours ending with the sound of sharp s, as Brooks, Cox, Nor- 

ris, Potts, Prentice, Tantalus, Titus, should, as a general rule, have their 
possessives sounded and written with an additional s. ‘“ Voss’s hobby- 
horse.”—Bancroft. “St. Vitus’s dance.”—J. E. Worcester. “ Phillips's 
dictionary..—Do. “ Mr. Burgess’s discovery."—H. Tooke. “ Tantalus’s 
kingdom.”—Pope. “ Wilkes’s liberation.” —N. A. Rev, “ Horace’s canon.” — 
Disraeli. “ Dr. Watts’s sermons.”—Southey. ‘‘ Clarence’s Plantagenet.”— 
Scott. “King Bagdegamus’s party."—Bulfinch. “Sir Lewis’s Swiss 
porter."—Macaway. “St. Dennis’s..—Do. “ Erasmus’s dialogues.”— 
Do. “ Ellis’s reprint."—G. P. Marsh. “ Dyce’s edition.”—Do. “Wil- 
lis’s Scripture pieces."—Cheever. “ Brooks's integrity.”—E. Everett. 
“ Douglas’s original poetry."—Hallam. The word Jesus, however, is am 
exception to this rule. The form for the possessive of this word, as estab- 
lished by custom, is Jesus’ ;—not Jesu’s, (pronounced as we have some- 
times heard it from the pulpit, Je-zhooz,) nor yet Jesus’s. This last form 
may possibly be tolerated, but barely tolerated, in verse. It was thus 
Charles Wesley wrote, “When my heart first believed, what a joy I 
received,—what a heaven in Jesus’s name.” In poetry we may expect to 
find, “‘ A Titus’ noble charities.” “ Aurelius’ countenance,” “ Cocytus’ 
brink,” “ Phoebus’ steeds,” “ At Ajax’ bosom,” “ Bacchus’ blessings.” The 
additional s is omitted here, not to avoid the recurrence of unpleasant 
sounds, as we are sometimes told, but to fit the syllables to the procrustean 
bed of verse. The recurrence of s sounds in these cases is really no objec- 
tion ; for numberless instances of harsher combinations than any of these 
possessive forms with the additional s, occur all through the language, and 
are used without the slightest objection. Nay; we hold that, with all its 
s’s, the expression “Sir Lewis’s Swiss porter,” or ‘“‘ Keats’s St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
is positively more easily pronounced and more melodious than “ Sir Lewis’ 
Swiss porter,” or “‘ Keats’ St. Agnes’ Eve,” properly pronounced, would be. 
The same is true of “ Phaebus’s steeds” as compared with Pope’s “ Phaebus’ 
steeds,” and of other examples innumerable. Away, then, with this paltry, 
meaningless objection ! 

3. Surnames like Adams, Johns, Peters, Richards, Williams, should 
receive the additional s in pronouncing as well as in writing their pos- 
sessive, if for no other reason, to distinguish it from the possessive of the 
corresponding Christian name, Adam, John, ete. The only seemingly 
plausible, though not real, objection that we can conceive of being urged 
against this, is the unusualness of some of these forms. Here, we have no 
doubt, is just where all the trouble lies. While Adams’s and Williams’s, 
and others of them are familiar enough to the eye and the ear, some that 
are less frequently met with, we admit, “seem odd” if written and pro- 
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nounced as we believe they should be. Take “ Samuels’s Ornithology.” It 
was only a day or two ago that we met this in the Nation of August 
Sth. And though unusual, we think it right, and to be pronounced 
sam-u-elz-ez. 

4. In fact, perhaps most proper names ending in s, even when that letter 
has the sound of z, should receive an additional s in pronouncing as well as 
in writing —‘ Bays’s monster beast.”"—Pope. “ Styles’s Register.”— 
Macaulay. “ Mrs. Siddons’s Milton.”—Do. “ Collins’s Odes.”—Southey. 
“ Edwards's Works.”—Channing. “ Dickens’s Works.”—Day’s Punctu- 
ation. “ Mrs. Hemans’s poetry.”—N. A. Rev. “ Dr. Hawes’s church.”— 
H. Barnard. “ King James's translation.”—G@. P. Marsh. “ Charles’s 
affairs.’—Prescott. ‘ Stephens’s Incidents of Travel.".—N. A. Rev. 
“ Sands’s writings.”"—R. W. Griswold. “ Wells’s Grammar.”—G. Brown. 
“Ticknor and Fields’s latest publications.”—T. and Fs Adv't. The 
Appleton’s publish Hows’ Readers, as the books themselves say on the 
back. But with all deference we would submit whether Hows’s would not 
be the true form for the possessive ease of this name, leaving Howe’s in 
undisputed possession of its own pronunciation as well as orthography. 
Hows’s is certainly no harder to pronounce and no harsher to the ear than 
houses. Besides, it speaks the truth, while the pronunciation of Hows’ 
carries a wrong impression. It naturally calls up Howe’s, which Hows’s 
can not do. 

5. From the above class we unhesitatingly except, and write without an 
additional s in the possessive, all names ending in rs, as Ayres’, Beers’, 
Manners’, Waters’, Withers’ ; also names ending with an unaccented sylla- 
ble terminating in the sound of ir or ez, as Humphreys’, Moses’, Jabez’, 
Hedges’ ; also names ending with an unaccented syllable terminating in the 
sound of eez, as Davies’, Socrates’, Achilles’. This we do on the score of 
euphony, sustained as it is by usage. “ Lord Berners’ Froissart.”—@. P. 
Marsh. “ Moses’ minister.”—Josh. i. 1. “ Dr. Chalmers’ knowledge.”— 
C. Knight. “ Mithridates’ flatterers..—Do. ‘“ Alcides’ club.”—Lamb. 
“ Archimedes’ screw.”—J. E. Worcester. The repetition of two similar 
unaccented syllables in succession is harsh, and our best speakers and 
writers, if they can, generally avoid it. 

6. We should also write without the additional 3, 

a. All common nouns ending in unaccented ance or ence, followed by a 
word beginning with s ; as, acquaintance’, temperance’, conscience’, science’. 
This is the form established by usage. “ Alliance’ sake.”—Shak. “ Science’ 
self.”.—Byron. “For convenience’ sake.”—Mazx Muller. Followed by 
other words, they take the s, ‘Your reverence’s mule.”—Jvanhoe. Proper 
names in these terminations follow the general rule ; Adriance’s, Severance’s, 
Clarence’s, Terence’s, etc. 


6. All common nouns in unaccented ess, that have no plural ; as, good- 
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ness’, holiness’, prowess’. Nouns having a plural readily and usually admit 
the additional s ; (though sometimes, for the measure’s sake, it is omitted 
in poetry ;) -as, mistress’s, princess’s, witness's. 

We conclude with giving a few examples of possessives improperly 
written. 1. “ As regards others’s opinions.”—-Century. 2. “ Ladies’s bon- 
nets.”—Balch’s Lect. 3.‘ Who thirst for seribbling’ sake.”—Pope. 4. “ For 
distinction’ sake.”—Anthon. 5. “ For independence’s sake.” —F’, A. March. 
6. “ For truth’s sake and his conscience.”—Shak. This needs the apos- 
trophe—conscience’. '. “ For knowledge sake.”—Hooker. 8. “ For tens’ 
sake."—Lennie. Say, “for ten’s sake.” 9. “For peace and quiet’s 
sake.”—Cowper, as published by C. Wells, 1835. “ For peace and quiet’ 
sake.”— Cowper, as published by Appleton, 1859. The omission of the s 
from peace, is an allowable poetic licence ; but the omission of the [’] from 
that word is an error, as is also the omission of s from guieé’s in the last 
instance. 10. “ Next came the ladies turn."—N. Y. Daily. 11. “ Sheeps’ 
wool.”—Inppincott’s Gaz. Brown says the possessive plural of sheep shoeld 
be written sheeps’, to distinguish it from the possessive singular. Kerl 
remarks, “This is a questionable rule.” It is more. It is contrary to all 
analogy, unnecessary, and most vicious. 12. “St. James’ coffee-house.”— 
Disraeli. 13. “ Davies's Algebra.” 14. “ Socrates’s life."—Lennie. 15. 
“Verres’s trial."—Macaulay. 16. “Mr. Harris’ services.” 17. “In Feliz’ 
room.” 18. “The sound of horses feet.” 19. “ Holme’s Am. Annals.” 
The nominative here is Holmes, not Holme. The possessive should there- 
fore be Holmes’s. 20. “ Descartes’ views.” This requires the additional s, 
the nominative (Descartes) being pronounced de-kart. 21. “ Ladie’s 
Room.”—R. R. Depot, Jamaica, L. I. 





JOHN BOYD. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


N the Monday morning after the Professor’s Comfort lecture, the 
Wye Morning News Letter contained the following paragraph : 
“Professor Beelen lectured at Comfort last Friday evening before a 
crowded and intelligent audience, which manifested their interest by giving 
to the learned lecturer the profoundest attention. The popularity of the 
Professor as a lecturer is, we are informed, bringing upon him a pressure 
of invitations, thus multiplying his engagements to such an extent as to 
render it extremely difficult for him to fulfill them. This state of things 
renders it, no doubt, desirable that applications for his services as a lec- 
turer should be made without delay.” 


The impudent vitality denoted to the initiated by this newspaper para- 
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graph produced upon them rather a ludicrous effect. The paragraph would 
deceive many unsophisticated readers, who would regard it as purely edito- 
rial, and as indicating the importance of the Professor. While the initiated 
chafed at this reflection, they disdained to do more than laugh over the 
statement. The man who has a constituency is strong, even though the 
constituency consist of the unsophisticated. With a sense of the strength 
gathered to him by his newspaper statement, the Professor entered school 
again. He was wont to compare himself to the moon that sailed tran- 
quil in the heavens above the dogs that barked at it ; and doubtless it 
was upon this principle that he determined still to act. Yet for all his 
strength, and for all his tranquil indifference, his look of suspicious alert- 
ness had become intensified ; and a hard look darkened the expression of 
benignity which, according to custom, he assumed, when presently he stood 
at his desk before his assembled pupils. He detained them awhile after 
the opening religious exercises to tell them about his lecturing experiences 
at Comfort. It was a means of advertising himself which he was not 
likely to neglect. Self-complacent and undulatory in tone, he indicated 
with great clearness and accuracy the remarkable success which had 
attended his efforts, and finally drew the moral that if they would only 
give close attention to their studies, some of the pupils might eventually, 
perhaps, rise also to distinction in the higher walks of literary life. The 
disgust and uneasiness with which the school sat under these remarks had 
no effect upon the Professor’s paternal complacency while delivering them. 
Elsewhere he assumed the role of the charitable Christian. Charity be- 
came the burden of his prayers and exhortations. If a brother was 
charged with a fault, he would strive to allay the bitterness of feeling 
against him. A prominent politician was decried for some act of immo- 
rality, and he found in the Professor an indefatigable defender, going about 
palliating the fault, or explaining it away. And all the while he would 
manage to drop softly, here and there, poisonous words concerning his 
own personal enemies, and he would show how the justice which had been 
wrought upon Miss Woodstock must needs fall ultimately upon all who 
would array themselves against the Christian. 

Meanwhile Boyd had become thoroughly repellant to all demonstrations 
of a social kind coming from the Professor, never seeming to notice 
him excepting when the of the school required it. When the warm 
weather came on, John would go occasionally to the neighboring beach 
with parties of boys. One day Beelen, invitiné himself, joined them. 
While Boyd was walking on the sand, Beelen approached and took his 
arm in a sociable way ; nor did he withdraw his arm, though Boyd by not 
locking it, failed to encourage him. The Professor held on, and opened 


with a glowing appeal to his companion to look upon the sea and to ad- 
mire it in its grandeur. 
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“ Excuse me,” said John, “there are some of my boys awaiting me. I 
must jointhem.” “ Ah—yes—well,” ejaculated the Professor, clinging to 
Boyd. “I wished to say something confidentially, if you could spare a few 
minutes. Shall we go to those rocks where we may be alone?” “ No, I 
think not,” said John, looking at the huge pile of rocks indicated, “I fear we 
should be rather too lonely.” “O,I guess not. We can have a good 
bath together there without fear of interruption ; and I can tell you what 
I wish to.” “ Perhaps,” said Boyd, “if we should go to bathe so far 
away from the rest, the undertow or something else might be the death of 
one of us, and then the competition for the principalship of the Institute 
and the Saturday School would be brought to too sudden an end—a me. 
lancholy result, you know, that is by no means to be invited.” Beelen 
lifted back momentarily with a glare, but he at once recovered his smooth- 
ness of manner. Boyd had withdrawn and was confronting him. 

“T have been talking with Tilden Boyd,” said Beelen, with a slightly 
sinister pucker. John tarried to listen. “I have been talking with him 
confidentially,” said the Professor, “he has told me of that affair of yours.” 
Beelen waited, and John eyed him. “TI told him,” continued Beelen, “that 
I did not see that you were blame-worthy. You simply invested Miss 
Pragge’s money, by her own request, in the manner which seemed to you 
best. You only committed a mistake, I told him, such as any one was 
liable to commit. You, nor uny one could ever have foreseen the failure of 
the company. You acted honorably. You have, I fear, been over sensitive 
lest dishonorable motives might be imputed to you. I can, I think, judge 
of your feelings from my own under similar circumstances. Our tempera- 
ments, I think, are much alike. I have defended you—I have defended 
you to the last.” “The affair needs no defending, and when it does I will 
hire one of my own selection to it do .” John was turning away again. “ As 
to the matter of the will,” continued Beelen, and John lingered,—‘‘ I—I 
told your cousin that I thought the Welford Boyd property belonged by 
good rights to you, and that the story of the drawing of another and a 
later will must be true ; that if he had purchased your old homestead 
with the money he would most probably have to quit it, for the later will 
would most surely turn up—.” “ Humph !” Boyd ejaculated, and he 
turned and walked away, leaving Beelen alone on the beach. John, indeed, 
desired to be alone awhile. He stood and looked out upon the sea. ‘ What 
if it be true,” he thought. The bare possibility of his repossessing the 
old homestead suggested itself. He stood and looked and thought. The 
boys were having a fine time on the sand. Their shouts, however, hardly 
rose above the roar of the waves. He felt like joining them, but his revery 
held him. His mind began to reason out the case. This uncle of his, 
Welford Boyd, had always regarded him with special kindness until Tilden 
eame to him. That was a shrewd play of Tilden’s to get the money by 
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conciliating the old man to himself, and alienating him to his favorite 
nephew. ‘Tilden was poor. It was a way for him to get rich. An easy 
way. That explained why Welford Boyd had turned cool. John could 
not understand it before. Yes, that was the explanation. John had taken 
no pains to reconcile his uncle. He had discontinued his visits upon the 
discovery of the coolness. One day, however, not long before the uncle’s 
death, John had chanced to meet him, and at that interview the old pre- 
ference for John had plainly manifested itself. Then came a paralytic 
stroke which prostrated the uncle, and he sent for John. When the latter 
arrived there were present in the room Tilden Boyd and Pragge. These 
two withdrew from the bedside to a corner, and Welford Boyd took John’s 
hand and glanced uneasily at the others. “ What can I do for you?” 
whispered John in his ear, for a burden seemed to be resting upon his 
uncle’s mind. The latter could not speak, but he turned his eyes to a little 
closet that was set high in the opposite wall. He glanced from the closet 
to John and back again until John looked thither ; and then Welford 
Boyd’s eyes grew dim. He was dead. Now what was in that closet? 
The new and last will ? 





CHAPTER XXII. 


It was clear from Tilden’s manner that if such a will had been made, he 
had not possessed himself of it. John determined to look for it upon the 
first opportunity. On the following Friday he took the cars for Barbridge 
where his uncle had lived. He would first of all look for it in the closet. 
Ever since his uncle’s death the house had been untenanted. The key had 
been entrusted to a neighbor, from whom Boyd readily got it ; and he 
borrowed a candle and proceeded at once to the house. The sun had set 
a half hour, and the twilight was fading. The old house, long unpainted, 
presently stood before him, dark and uninviting. The neglected garden 
was rank with weeds. Just as his hand touched the gate, a clump of shrub- 
bery, that stood by the corner of the house, was shaken, and something 
sprang from it and darted round the corner out of sight. The thing was 


white whatever it was, so that he discerned it the more clearly. But the 


movement was so sudden that he got but a glimpse of the object. He 
opened the gate and went in. He walked up the path and around the 
house, but there were visible no signs of the presence of any one. Reach 
ing the door he unlocked it and stepped in, and lighted the candle. Then 
he closed and locked the door. The house evidently had not been opened 
for a long while. The air was damp and stagnant; and that peculiar 
odor which belongs to old houses was strangely palpable. As he was 
ascending the staircase a sound fell on his ear, from what direction he 
could not tell, but certainly from somewhere within the house. He 
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stopped to listen. The stillness was so profound that he began to 
think he had been deceived. He hardly permitted himself to associate the 
sound fancied or otherwise with what he had seen outside. He was bent 
upon the accomplishment of his errand ; but he stepped more slowly when 
he went on. The noise had seemed like that of one, moving quickly but 
softly out of a room. It was a slight rushing sound. It might have been 
the wind rising among the trees about the house. With that reflection 
he again dismissed the thought of it from his mind. 

The door of his uncle’s chamber was ajar. He pushed it open and en- 
tered. The bed was made up, and was just as it had been left after the 
funeral. A door at the side of the room leading to another chamber was 
wide open. Access in that direction was had to the back part of the 
house. The windows and blinds were closed. The circumstances and 
associations of the place were depressing. Putting the candle on a table, 
he stepped upon a chair and pulled open the door of the closet. Instine- 
tively he slammed it to again, and jumped to the floor and stared around 
him and then up at the closet door. But that was only for an instant. 
Immediately he stepped into the chair again and pulled open the door and 
looked in. A fading phosphorescent light revealed itself from the wall in 
the depth of the closet, assuming the shape of a grinning skull. ‘“ That 
was done by human fingers,” he thought, “and but just now. There’s 
some one in the house.” At that instant something rushed through the 
room—something white ; he caught a glimpse of it as it flitted through 
the door leading to the next chamber. “ Now that is neither ghost nor 
devil,” he thought as he stood on the chair looking in the direction whither 
the thing had disappeared. “ Being visible, it is flesh and blood.” He 
turned and ransacked the closet hastily. There was considerable rubbish 
in it, old books and newspapers, bottles and manuscripts. He must ex- 
amine thoroughly. He removed all the bottles first and held them to the 
candle to see whether they contained anything. Each and all were empty. 
Then he looked through the leaves of all the books, and finally he came 
to the manuscripts. These were the most likely to contain the thing he 
sought. He went to the chamber door and drew it to, and just then o 
loud, vacant, horrible langh resounded through the house. ‘“ Human 
lungs,” he muttered, “This is the nineteenth century, and I hope I’m 
of it. Nothing worse than a tussle, perhaps, unless it be a bullet. But 
that’s not likely. No sufficient motive. No? Tilden ?—His point 
would hardly be to prevent my getting the will, but to get it himself. 
Perhaps he thought of the closet at the same time—by Pragge’s sug- 
gestion, it may be. I'll keep the doors closed.” He rose and closed to 
the door that led to the hall. He had no sooner taken his seat when the 
door was flung wide open again. He started to his feet. Standing 
motionless in the doorway was a figure clad in white. “ Pragge !” John 
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ejaculated. At once the figure stepped one side and Tilden Boyd walked 
into the room. And yet it could hardly be said that he walked. His 
posture and gait would have reminded one rather of the act of creeping. 
His face was white and distorted, and he rubbed his hands as he ap- 
proached to where John stood. ‘I have come to look for the will,” he 
chattered. ‘ Yes, I would have justice done. Let’s look these over— 
look these over together. Ha, ha, it’s strange, isn’t it, we should have 
hit upon it at once. These are the papers? I’ve brought a candle, too. 
Pragge, bring the candle, won’t you?” All the while he kept his eyes 
turned up under their brows toward John, as though he feared that to 
remove them would be to lose some advantage. And meanwhile John 
continued his search among the manuscripts. Pragge flitted in with a 
candle after the traditional ghostly way, and then retired to the bed, in the 
middle of which with a leap he settled himself, and glowered at the two 
will-seekers. ‘“ You tried my nerves somewhat,” said John, honestly, “ but 
you did not succeed in frightening me away.” “ Ha, ha—he—e,” chat- 
tered Tilden, with ghostly jollity, ‘we didn’t want to frighten you away, did 
we, Pragge? We are glad of your assistance.” ‘“ Very much obliged to 
~ you for your appreciation of my services,” replied John, “ youll find them 
valuable, for I shall hunt with inexorable tenacity.” Hereupon he drew a 
larger manuscript from the file. Tilden made a sudden movement of his 
hand as though to clutch it. John drew it away, eyed him, and then pro- 
ceeded to look at the manuscript. He had examined everything thoroughly 
but this. Tilden kept his eyes still turned to him from under his brows, 
while John read. Presently John folded up the manuscript, and was put- 
ting it in his side coat pocket when Tilden on a sudden clutched at it. His 
face was ghastly white, and so distorted that he showed his teeth. John 
strove to push him away, but with this horrible expression he held on. 
Pragge stood up on the bed. Tilden seized achair. It was a threatening 
movement. John caught the chair, and in the struggle the table was 
upset and the candles were put out. ‘‘ Come,” was whispered in John’s 
ear. The-voice had a friendly sound, and he allowed himself to be thrast 
from the room and accompanied to the door. “ Pragge,” said he, there, 
“T could have taken care of myself,—but this convinces me that you are 
friendly.” “I would not be hung,” was the cold reply. 





Tue common school is that means which enables men to be educated, 
which unseals their eyes, and opens their faculties, and gives them the 
liberty to think and to acquire. To read and write is not much ; a pair 
of eyes is not much ; but the amount of a man’s seeing is a great deal in 
his lifetime ; and the intelligence which is gathered by reading and writing 
is immeasurable.— Beecher. 
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REvNION. 


ARIETY is certainly one of the prime sources of human delight. 

The seasons in their order pass and repass over the sympathizing 

surface of the globe, and we, its tenants, honor each in its due rotation. 

We reflect with pleasure, in the icy Winter, on the coming flowers of the 

Summer, and, whilst gathering the golden harvests of Autumn, long for 
the bracing airs and cool green glories of the Spring. 

In like manner pass the ever-varying changes in the periods of our lives. 
The joys of infancy yield to the sports of youth ; these are absorbed in 
the toils of manhood, destined to be superseded by the sober reflections of 
age. But there are wheels within wheels, and even these changes have 
also their variations. The toils of manhood need the relaxations of rest 
and of recreation ; and a renewed association with the delights of infancy 
is not unfrequently resorted to as a pastime and solace by declining age. 
But pleasure. soon cloys, and is rarely or never found totally unalloyed 
with sorrow ; whilst toil, when freely accepted and rightly honored in its 
performance, is not unfrequently found to be the true zest of life, the 
supreme charm of existence. 

_ So Hail! once more to the familiar path, the play grounds and the 
school house. Hail to the well-known hall, the reception room, the chair 
of office, and the old familiar desk. Hurrah! for the map-stand, the 
black-board and the sacred pianoforte. Welcome! to the cheerful saluta- 
tion of the janitor, and the steady clang of the old morning bell ; to the 
oft heard pattering of little feet and the music of cheerful voices gathering 
volume with each fresh arrival. Thrice welcome to the dear familiar faces 
as they throng around, with their hearty congratulations depicted in truth- 
ful characters in their sparkling eyes and pouring forth in chorus from their 
ruby lips. Farewell ! to the past glories of the sea side, the mountain, the 
sports of the field, the mazy dance and the empty follies of fashion. No 
scene more beautiful can be witnessed, and no pleasure more innocent, unal- 
loyed and enduring, can be participated in, than those enjoy who behold 
and can truly appreciate the happiness of childhood and youth. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN ScHoo.s. 


RECENT English Report on Education in America, sums up:in the 
following paragraph the general results of our Public School System. 
In spite of its ambitious style, the estimate is instructive. Could we curb 
somewhat our “precipitancy,” and allay “the excessive and exhausting 
strain on the mental and physical powers,” justly charged against us, and 
especially characteristic of our scholastic habits, the result would be vastly 
to our advantage. At present our education partakes too much of violent 
accretion, too little of quiet growth and harmonious development ; we 
acquire knowledge, rather than wisdom :—bat let us hope that by and 
by we may have time to go slower. We quote: 


“Tn endeavoring to comprehend and appreciate the system of common 
or public schools—for the two epithets are used indifferently—it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the European observer should throw his mind, if 
possible, into the conditions of American life, should take his point of 
departure from a few leading social principles, and keep constantly before 
his eye certain salient social phenomena, which have, so to speak, neces- 
sitated its form, give to it its significance, underlie its action, maintain its 
motive power, determine its methods, and fix its aims. The principles have 
been already referred to—they are the principles of perfect social equality 
and absolute religious freedom. The phenomena are the restlessness and 
activity of the American character, without, perhaps, the culture and 
refinement of the old Athenian, but with all its versatility, the absorbing 
interest of political life, the constantly rising aims of each individual, the 
ebb and flow of commercial enterprise, and the immense development of the 
spirit of speculation ; the intense energy of the national temperament, its 
rapidity of movement, its precipitancy, its impatience of standing still. 
Many an American in the course of active life will have turned his life to 
half a dozen different professions or ways of getting a livelihood. ‘The 
one lesson we are taught all through life,’ a person one day humorously 
said to me, ‘is to be discontented with our station.’ And it is this temper 
more than any other, intensiied by the opportunities that the country 
affords and the prizes that it holds out to enterprise and ability, which is 
the motive power that sustains the schools. Corresponding, therefore, 
with these ideas, and reflecting these phenomena, must be the popular 
system of education. And the correspondence is marvellously exact, the 
reflection wonderfully true. The American school is a microcosm of 
American life. There reigns in it the same spirit of freedom and equality, 
the same rapidity of movement, searce leaving time for work to be 
thoroughly well done ; the same desire of progress, eagerly catching at 
every new idea, ever on the look out for improvements: the same appeals 
to ambition, the same sensitiveness to praise and blame, the subordination 
of the individual to the nation, the same prominence given to pursuits of a 
refining aim, the same excessive and exhausting strain on the mental and 
physical powers, the same feverishness and absence of repose ; elements of 
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strength and weakness, of success and failure, mingled together in propor- 
tions which made it almost impossible to find any one discriminating epithet 
by which to characterize the resultant whole.” 





Book-KEEPING VERSUS SEWING. 


O many boys leave school each year to enter upon employments in 
which more or less of bookkeeping is required, and in which their 
prospects of promotion depend, in a measure, upon their skill in this art, 
that the popular will demands that in the public schools an exception shall 
be made in its favor. It is first dignified by the title “Science of Ac- 
counts,” it is true, but it is none the less a mechanic art, as much as shoe- 
making is. We do not complain of this. The public has the right to 
grant the privileges of the public school as it pleases. But why should 
one trade, and that by no means of the highest importance or value to the 
State, be fostered to the exclusion of others? Grant that a knowledge of 
accounts may be of use to every man ; that it is, therefore, a public want, 
and so the schools may justly be required to impart it ; but is the skill of 
the accountant of greater public benefit, or more worthy of public encour- 
agement, than the skill of the seamstress? At any rate, while we are 
liberal in fitting the boy to perform well what may be thought a necessary 
part of his coming duties, would it not be quite as much a public good, to 
say nothing of the humanity of it, to do the same for his sister who may 
be equally dependent upon herself for a livelihood? We think it would, 
and are happy to know that in one State, at least, popular opinion is be- 
ginning to recognize that girls are as much in need of “ practical” instruc- 
tion as boys are. In their last report, the School Committee of Provi- 
dence, R. L., state that instruction in sewing has been given in five 
intermediate schools ; and two hundred and twenty-five children, from ten 
to fifteen years of age, have taken their first lessons in the use of the nee- 
die. ‘The time devoted to these lessons is limited, yet it breaks the 
monotony of the daily routine, and will enable many to be more useful 
and happy in life” Not more than half the girls who were anxious to 
enter the sewing classes could be received. Many of these girls, says the 
Superintendent, are orphans, “and some more unfortunate than orphans, 
without any opportunity for fitting themselves to perform those needful 
duties by which they may gain a decent and respectable livelihood.” The 
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same desire for instruction in needle-work is felt in every community ; and, 
to our mind, the good that would be effected by imparting it in the public 
schools, would surely be as great, and as widely felt, as that attending 
upon the instruction now given in bookkeeping. Thanks are due to the 
School Committee of Providence for setting a good example. 








INTELLIGENCE—EDUCATIONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


HE July issue of The Museum and English Journal of Education 

(London) gives a number of items in regard to Education in this 
country, which we presume will be news to most of our readers. 

The first, headed “ Minister of Public Instruction,” needs no com- 


ment. It says: ‘“ At the head of this newly created Department has been 

placed Henry Barnard, long director of the Rhode Island Schools, which 

have been accepted throughout the States as a model, and more recently 

Director of the Connecticut Schools, in managing which he was equally 

successful. For a quarter of a century he has, both as a writer and an 

organizer, occupied the foremost rank as an Educationist. In particular 

he is regarded as the founder in the United States of primary and middle- : 
class normal schools, and the author of most of the improvements intro- 
duced into schools where boys and girls are taught together.” 


The next item—“ New York State Schools,” contains statistics, evidently 
based upon the last report of our State Superintendent, for the figures 
agree, in the main, with those of Mr. Rice. The application of the figures 
however is sometimes quite original. For example, the Superintendent 
reports 36,465 pupils attending the academies of the State, and 1541 col- 
lege students. The Museum assigns the first number to Commercial 
Schools, and the second, to Grammar Schools. Is this a gentle hint from 
our worthy cousins, that, compared with English Colleges, our Union, and 
Columbia, and other colleges, are to be ranked only as “ Grammar 
Schools ?” 

But the most interesting paragraph is that in which the readers of 


The Museum are informed of “ Mr. Peabody’s gift of 2,100,000 dollars 
in paper money, for the establishment of Schools in the State of New York, 


that shall be open to all without distinction of race or color, etc., ete” 

We trust that the proper authorities will investigate this matter, and see 
to it that our State schools receive the full benefit of this ‘‘ much needed 
assistance.” There is more of this sort of “intelligence” in the Museum, 
but we will leave it there. 











Educational Intelligence. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NITED STATES.—The third official circular from the National 
Department of Education contains a letter to Governors calling for 
data to enable the Commissioner to report, as required by act of Con- 
gress, the condition of the several grants of land made for the promotion 
of education, and the manner in which these trusts have been managed. 
To indicate the nature of the statistics the department desires to receive, 
the Commissioner gives a history of the growth of the public sentiment 
which led Congress to inaugurate this plan of promoting education ; and 
also a detailed account of the disposition of the land grants in Minnesota. 
District or CoLtumpia.—Those who hold that, as a nation, we have made 
no progress during the past few years, will find food for thought in the last 
report of the Board of Trustees of the Schools of Washington. It is en- 
couraging to hear the key-note of our educational system so bravely 
sounded from our capitol city, where so short a time ago the slave-pen and 
the auction-block were deemed essential elements of a Christian civilization, 
and the ignorance of the poor the best guaranty of their happiness and 
well-being. “We now realize,” says the report, “ that the maintenance of 
our Union, the development of our free institutions, and the perfect restor- 
ation of harmony between the sections, depend upon the increase of intel- 
ligence, and the general lifting up to light and knowledge of those who 
have hitherto been in darkness and ignorance. Everywhere in the North 
has the obligation resting upon the community been recognized, so that, 
notwithstanding the war, more school-houses have been built, more endow- 
ments to colleges raised, and more liberal donations made to enterprises 
for the advancement of humanity, than in all the previous years of our his- 
tory. For the South, now that the blight of slavery has been removed, 
and the bondmen, heretofore prevented under cruel penalties from even 
learning how to read, have been elevated to the noble position of Ameri- 
can citizens, it is evident that the duty of the hour, far exceeding any poli- 
tical plans, financial schemes, or commercial enterprises, is to provide FREE 
SCHOOLS FOR ALL.” It is in this honest recognition of the rights of all men— 
nowhere better seen than in matters pertaining to education—that the dif- 
ference of spirit between the new and the old regime is best shown. The 
present Trustees desire for the District a school system which shall provide 
thoroughly for the primary education of all who are of suitable age, “leay- 
ing to the future the establishment of higher schools.” They insist upon 
the immediate increase of primary schools, for, though eighteen new schools 
were added last year, the school-houses are insufficient to accommodate 
half the children eagerly seeking admission. These applicants are mostly 
from six to ten years of age. ‘‘ The higher schools are never full.” The 
whole number of children enrolled in the schools during the year ending 
June 30, 1866, was 7,121, an increase of 21 per cent. on the preceding 
year. The average number on the rolls was 4,198; the average daily 
attendance, 3,696. Seventy-four teachers were employed. The Board re- 
commends an increase in the salaries paid to teachers, and justly. They 
should be doubled. The largest amount paid to principals of boys’ gram- 
mar schools being only sixteen hundred dollars, while the lowest grade 
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of assistants receive only one hundred and fifty dollars. Maryianp.—In 
the proposed new constitution, the State Convention has declared that :— 
“The General Assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall by law establish throughout the State a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free public schools, and shall provide, by taxation or other- 
wise, for their maintenance. The system of public schools, as now consti- 
tuted, shall remain in force until the end of the said first session of the 
General Assembly, and shall then expire, except so far as adopted or 
continued by the General Assembly.” ‘The present system will thus expire 
about the last of March, 1868, and the action of the Convention shows 
that some other system is desired. There are two parties in the State on 
the subject of free public schools—one, those who introduced the present 
“ uniform” system ; and the other, those who advocate a “ general” system. 
The great point of difference between them is whether the State is bound 
to furnish its citizens with simply a plain English education or one of a 
higher grade ; whether academies and colleges should be included in the 
State system or be private enterprises. The present constitution looks to 
the formation of grades up to the very highest university, and, of course, 
for its full development, needs a large expenditure ; hence the opposition. 
The party now in power contend that the whole fund raised for school pur- 
poses should go to the advancement and improvement of the common 
schools ; that mere uniformity throughout the State is no very valuable 
matter, each county being best informed of its own peculiar educational 
wants. Of course there are other features, but being of a political nature 
are not open to comment here. The common school plan is all, at present, 
that can be successfully carried out, and Dr. Van Bokkelen’s system, 
although good in many respects, will doubtless be entirely abolished ; pri- 
vate schools will be left to furnish the higher education, and the competition 
and rivalry among them will probably be found sufficient to keep them up 
to the modern standard. It seems perfectly correct to use all the means at 
the command of the State to establish good primary schools, and leave 
the others as they are, until the common school system is perfected. By 
trying to do too much at once, the framers of the present constitution have 
brought about a strong opposition, which has led to the overthrow of the pre- 
sent elaborate plan, and has,in a great measure, prevented many parts from 
being even attempted to be tried. In the 21 counties there are 1400 school- 
districts, 1219 school-houses, 323 only of which are in good condition. 
Last year there were 1533 teachers, 607 of whom were young women ; 
64,793 children were at school, but many of them very irregularly ; the 
total number of children of school-going age is estimated at 95,000 ; the 
total expense of the system last year was $477,425. In the city of Bal- 
timore there are 88 schools, 411 teachers, whose salaries amount to $205,- 
069. Total cost of schools $293,902, which, added to the cost of the 
county schools, make $771,327 for 93,871 children. Fiorma—The con- 
dition of the schools of this State is deplorable. The average number of 
children, between the ages of five and eighteen, reported between 1854 
and 1861, was nearly 20,000. For their education the State contributed 
each year the pitiful sum of $5,246 11. During the war, the average an- 
nual amount apportioned to each child was 49 cents, Confederate money. 
The only tax ever levied in the State for educational purposes was one of 
a dollar on each adult colored man for the education of colored children. 
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As might naturally be expected, the private schools are few, and little if 
any better supported than the public schools. At present, a few earnest 
teachers and others are endeavoring to overcome the apathy of the people 
in matters of education. We hope their success will be equal to the neces- 
sities of the State. Kansas.—The statistics given by the State Superin- 
tendent in his report for 1866 would be almost incredible if told of any 
other State or country ; and yet the prospects are that the present year 
will rival, if it does not excel, the last in progress. In 1865, the whole 
_ number of children of school age reported from the 721 districts was 
45,441, of whom 26,341 were enrolled in the common schools. Last year 
871 districts reported 54,728 children, with 31,258 in school. The num- 
ber of teachers was increased from 899 to 1,686. The amount of money 
raised for school purposes was nearly 80 per cent. more than the year be- 
fore, and the increase in the valuation of school-houses was two hundred 
and fifty-nine per cent! New school-buildings have been erected all over 
the State, and still the work goes on. With improved school-houses, the 
people are demanding a higher grade of teachers, and to their credit they 
show a willingness to pay for them. The average of teachers’ wages shows 
an increase for the year of 18 per cent. to women, and twenty-three per 
cent. to men. Besides the common schools there are in the State 83 pri- 
vate schools, with 113 teachers and 3,268 pupils ; about a dozen acade- 
mies, commercial schools, and other private or denominational institutions, 
with more ambitious titles, commanding 39 teachers, and 958 pupils ; the 
State Normal School, with three “ professors” and 90 students ; the State 
Agricultural College, with five professors and 150 students ; and the 
State University, with three professors and 55 students. The university 
is modelled after that of Michigan, but claims to build on a broader basis. 
It makes no distinctions in regard to the sexes, and counts it no small 
honor to the State that it should “be the first to recognize the rights of 
woman in her educational system.” The Agricultural College provides a 
Normal course for those preparing to teach. It is located in the Kansas 
Valley, about 115 miles west of Leavenworth, and has an endowment of 
90,000 acres of land. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—-The number of schools inspected last year was 
12,130 ; the average attendance, 1,039,183; the number of certified 
teachers, 11,871. A comparison of the ages of the pupils registered in 
1856 with those of 1866 shows that in the first mentioned year 608, and 
in the latter year 653, of every 10,000, were under four years of age. 
The numbers between four and six years of age were respectively 1,648 
and 1,794 in 10,000. The proportion of those under six was, therefore, 
increased from 2,256 in 1856 to 2,447 in 1866. In 1856, 4,784 of every 
10,000 were between six and ten years of age ; in 1866, the number was 
only 4,715. The proportion of those above ten years’ old decreased still 
more, there being in 1856, 2,960 of that age in every 10,000, and only 
2,838 in 1866. The recent extension of the right of suffrage is likely to 
have the same effect in England as in the Southern States of our own 
country. Before, the rich might plausibly argue that the laboring classes 
were better off without education. Now, self-interest forces upon them a 
sénse of the expediency, if not the necessity, of teaching those, who may 
become their political masters, how to read. A free school system will 
doubtless soon be adopted, although a bill proposing one akin to the Ame- 
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rican system, as it is called, was recently defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. 

FRANCE.—The proportion of men and women unable to read has 
been reduced more than five per cent. of the entire adult population during 
the past ten years. Nearly 28 per cent. of the men, and 41 per cent. of the 
women are still unacquainted with letters ; the general average being 
about 34 per cent.. In 1864, the proportion of the criminals who could 
not read was, of the men, 36 per cent. ; of the women, 61—the general 
average being 40 per cent. In 1851 the per centage was 46. A noble 
work is being done by the Society for the Reformation of Young Criminals. 
In 1833, when the society was established, the police reports showed that 
of every hundred juvenile convicts released, seventy-five went back to their 
old habits. The first year’s work of the society reduced the number of re- 
lapses to forty-six in the hundred. In 1850, the number had been reduced 
to seven. In 1860 only three per cent. relapsed, and in 1863 but 14 per 
cent. During this time of the 7,651 released convicts cared for by the 
society, and provided with houses and employment, seven thousand became 
good citizens. It is a question worth considering, which are most profita- 
ble to the State, courts of “ justice” looking to the punishment of crimi- 
nals, or homes of mercy, seeking their reformation through kindness, and 
the prevention of crime by affording honest employment to the poor. The 
Society for the Encouragement of Elementary Education assisted during 
the past year two hundred and fifty-four schools for boys and for girls, 
mixed schools, and schools for adults, many of which must otherwise have 
been closed for want of means. The trouble with regard to the Normal 
School has resulted in its dispersion by the Government. 

SYRIA.—The Beyrout Native Protestant Female Seminary in the 
Chapel of the American Mission numbers eighty girls, representing five of 
the different religious sects of Syria. This institution was the first school 
in Syria established on the paying principle, and with exclusively native 
teachers. It began with six pupils, and now has eighty. The American 
Mission, after furnishing education gratuitously for many years, has be- 
come satisfied that in Beyrout the native Protestant community is 
able to carry on the education of its own daughters, and has accordingly 
assigned to two able native instructors the sole care ‘and manage- 
ment of this Seminary. The Greek Maronites and the Greek Catholics 
have extensive schools. For Protestant boys there is a primary school, 
with ample facilities for instruction, under the care of the American Mis- 
sion. There are also the preparatory department of the Syrian Protestant 
Coliege, with one hundred boys in a still farther state of advancement ; 
and the college itself, under the care of Dr. Bliss, with a full corps of in- 
structors, with its first freshman class of eighteen young men. The Abeih 
Seminary, a few hours from Beyrout, under the care of Dr. Calhoun, is 
now overcrowded with pupils. 'The boys’ school of the American Mission 
in Dier El Komr, Ain Zehalta, El Hadeth, Aramoon, Shwair, June, Tri- 
poli, Safeeta, Deir Mimas, Sidon, Hasbeiya, and Hums are all in a pros- 
perous state. The girls’ school in Hums has eighty pupils, one of the 
teachers being a graduate of the Native Female Seminary of Beyrout, and 
the other a former pupil of Miss Hicks in Shimlan. In Safeeta a Protes- 
tant girl from Upper Galilee is teaching the girls and women in the most 
faithful and self-denying manner. 
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INDIA.—Many Hindoos acknowledge that the want of female educa- 
tion is the great cause of the backward state of male education there : for 
when a young man leaves the schools and colleges which are now 
frequented by many of the native youth, he is removed from all the influ- 
ences which should carry on and complete his education ; he returns to an 
ignorant home, to the unintellectual and low-minded society of mothers, 
sisters and wives. He finds no true companionship in these. He, there- 
fore, falls to their level ; for he cannot, under the circumstances, raise them 
to his own. Hence the absolute necessity for the wide establishment of 
female schools in India. These must, at least for the present, be unsecta- 
rian ; for no others will be tolerated by the millions of Pagan Hindoos, 
But such education, although denounced by some well-meaning persons as 

? being “godless,” has already accomplished important moral results. A 
gratifying improvement has already taken place amongst the Hindoos 
educated in these secular schools. Many of the abominations of heathen- 
dom have been abandoned by them as revolting to the tastes and habits 
developed by their familiarity with English literature. Thirteen girls’ 
schools have been established in Bombay by a native scientific and literary 
society. Similar schools are in operation in other parts, especially in the 
northern provinces. In the native schools female teachers are unknown ; 
even sewing is taught by men. In the missionary schools at Madras it 
was necessary at first to bribe the children to attend. After they had 
come to appreciate the advantages of instruction the bribes were discon- 
tinued. Now the pupils willingly contribute toward the expenses of their 

> tuition. 

CHIN A.—In accordance with a decree, issued on the 30th of Decem- 
ber last, a regular university has been established for the study of Euro- 
pean knowledge. Triennial examinations are to be held, and prizes and 
appointments conferred upon the best students: Candidates for public 
Offices will henceforth be required to show their proficiency not only in the 
philosophy of Confucius, but in modern physics and mathematics, the laws of 
steam, and the construction of machinery. The importance of this innova- 
tion can only be properly estimated by those who remember how jealously 
China for ages has refused to believe in the possibility of anything better 
than she possessed, any knowledge worth having in which she was not 
already skillful. The first examination of the Government School at Foo- 
Chow, for instruction in English, took place last May. It had been in 
Re operation two months, and of its thirty pupils, three only had any know- 
ledge of English when the school commenced. They were examined in 
spelling words of from three to five letters, and in arithmetic as far as 
compound multiplication, and manifested very creditable progress for the 
short time they have been studying. It is quite a triumph for a Chinaman 
to master such words as spring, think, dwell, etc.; yet they were pro- 
nounced with entire accuracy by most of the boys. One pupil, who has 
commenced the study of grammar, repeated the definition of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody, explained the different parts of speech, 
and answered correctly questions put to him concerning objects in the 
room. The pupils have every inducement to diligent exertion, receiving 
four taels per month while in the school, with a certainty of honorable 
positions as government officers with liberal pay when they have com- 
pleted their studies. 
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DECIDED improvement has been made, during the past ten years, in 
the character of our popular juvenile literature. The platitudes of 
Abbott and others of less ability have been superseded by the more natural 
and sensible, as well as more lively and entertaining, writings of the purveyors 
of the well known monthly feasts of good reading for our boys and girls. 
Good material for primary school readers has thus, of late, been greatly 
augmented, and good use of it has been made in the preparation of the 
smaller books of the “ Analytical Series.”* The selections in the higher 
books have been drawn chiefly from the works of recent popular writers, so 
that the pieces are in the main fresh and interesting, and at the same time 
good specimens of our worthiest literature. The last is no unimportant 
matter. Since in very many, if not the most, of our schools the reading 
books afford the only available means of literary culture, it is necessary 
that they afford more than bare material for teaching the art of reading. 
And as the esthetic and patriotic influence of a properly selected reading 
exercise is of greater worth than any scientific or historical instruction that 
could be imparted in the same time, and by the same means, the purest 
taste and warmest patriotism are the first requisites of a eompiler of a 
series of school readers. That Mr. Edwards possesses these qualifications 
in no small degree, his readers abundantly manifest. 

The lessons in Phonic Analysis are worthy of careful study. They are 
brief and practical, though in our opinion not always correct. The 
Phonic Chart (p. 16, 5th R) contains no sigif for the sound of a as heard 
in all, “A, when representing this sound, as in hall,” the author says, 
“is called ‘broad a,’ and the o in corn is called ‘broad 0. One name is 
enough for a single sound ; and we will call this ‘ broad o,’ and represent 
in all cases by 6.” This is clearly a mistake. The sounds are not one, bat 
two. Like many other orthoepists, Mr. E. sometimes errs by overlooking the 
element quantity in classifying sounds. Thus a and é are alike in quality, 
but different in quantity, precisely as are a in air and a in add, which he 
distinguishes by different signs. On page 31 he says, “ Each simple long 
vowel, except 0, has its kindred, or cognate, short vowel.” To illustrate 
this he arranges the vowels in this wise : 


é é a a a 6 d 6 
i a é a a 6 i 
Using Mr. Edwards’s notation, (why couldn’t he follow some accepted 
standard ?) we think a true classification would stand thus : 


é a 4 a a oO Q é 


i é a 6 6 te) ii a 


The sound ot a in ask having no “ cognate” short sound, while long’ o has, 
the “ vanish” being in some cases omitted, and the sound of the latter con- 
siderably shortened. The “ Principles and General Directions” are well 
expressed, and will be useful. We could wish that the pages devoted to 
the “ Analysis of Lessons”—save perhaps a single example or so in each 


(:) Tue AnaryticaL Series or Scnoor Reapers. By Rictarp Epwarps, L.L.D., and J. 
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book by way of illustration—had been filled with reading matter. It 
seems to us that teachers who are incompetent to conduct a reading exer- 
cise properly without such assistance, can hardly be expected to make good 
use of what is offered them. The majority of teachers, we hope, could do 
as well without them. So with the thirty pages of the 5th, and the sixty 
pages of the 6th Reader, devoted to biographical, historical, and explana- 
tory notes. Most of these are of little value. We question whether the 
classes in our grammar and high schools will be greatly edified by the notes 
on Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Shakspeare, Solomon, and other equally 
well-known characters ; and the same may be said of the notes on Boston, 
Bunker Hill, the Potomac, etc., especially those in the sixth reader that 
are copied verbatim from the fifth. However, these objectionable features 
are few and slight compared with the many excellences of the series. 


Tue Fifth Reader of Sanders’ Union Series has been promoted to the 
sixth rank, and its place supplied by a new compilation. This book comes 
to us with a prepossessing appearance—clear type and tinted paper. Open- 
ing it, our first glance falls upon a favorite poem, ‘The Burial of Moses,” 
which, since its first appearance may be a dozen years ago, has repeatedly 
gone the rounds of the papers, subject to the mishaps incident to such a 
vagabond sort of life. We have many times regretted the typographical 
errors which commonly mar its force and beauty, but here, we thought, in 
a school reader, boasting of “literary accuracy,” we will be sure of a cor- 
rect version. To our disappointment—shallwe not say disgust ?—we find 
in almost every stanza that to which “ printers’ mistakes” bear no compa- 
rison—the marks of deliberate tinkering! A professional “ adapter” of 
hymns could not have tortured sense and sensibility worse than has been 
done here. And this is not the only offense of the kind. The next poem, 
“Nathan Hale,” has been through the same mill. And so, in fact, have 
we know not how many others, All that we have examined show the fin- 
ger marks of some one whose self-conceit is vastly in excess of his good 
sense and taste. Such mutilation of public property is outrageous, it is 
criminal—especially in a school reader. Let us have no more of it. 


Mucn of “ Atwater’s Logic” strikes us as belonging to the inutilities 
and curious triflings of its craft, and should have been omitted as above 
the reach of pupils and beneath the notice of true educators. In some 
important points, (for instance the nature of the Copula,) it has not struck 
bottom, and in others it seems to us logicall; false. It is, however, gene- 
rally clear in its statements and methods. The publishers’ work is well 
done. 


WE regret to find the cardinally vital topic (Invention) in this fairly 
useful book® treated in the stupid, conventional way, without one reference 
to the actual needs of a young mind, one direction in the art of observa- 
tion, one help toward distinguishing its original knowledge from its mere 
learning, one hint on the verification of its thoughts. The treatment of 
this subject is crude and superficial, utterly unworthy of the actual posi- 


(2) Union FirtH Reaper. By CHarites W. Sanpers, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. 


(4) Manvat or Ecementary Loaic. By Prof. L. H. Atwater. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, Price $1 50, 


(s) Apvancep CoursE oF COMPOSITION AND RueToric. By G. P. Quackensos, A.M. New 
York ; D. Appleton & Co. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 





DECIDED improvement has been made, during the past ten years, in 
the character of our popular juvenile literature. The platitudes of 
Abbott and others of less ability have been superseded by the more natural 
and sensible, as well as more lively and entertaining, writings of the purveyors 
of the well known monthly feasts of good reading for our boys and girls. 
Good material for primary school readers has thus, of late, been greatly 
augmented, and good use of it has been made in the preparation of the 
smaller books of the “ Analytical Series.”* The selections in the higher 
books have been drawn chiefly from the works of recent popular writers, so 
that the pieces are in the main fresh and interesting, and at the same time 
good specimens of our worthiest literature. The last is no unimportant 
matter. Since in very many, if not the most, of our schools the reading 
books afford the only available means of literary culture, it is necessary 
that they afford more than bare material for teaching the art of reading. 
And as the esthetic and patriotic influence of a properly selected reading 
exercise is of greater worth than any scientific or historical instruction that 
could be inyparted in the same time, and by the same means, the purest 
taste and warmest patriotism are the first requisites of a eompiler of a 
series of school readers. That Mr. Edwards possesses these qualifications 
in no small degree, his readers abundantly manifest. 

The lessons in Phonic Analysis are worthy of careful study. They are 
brief and practical, though in our opinion not always correct. The 
Phonic Chart (p. 16, 5th R) contains no sigiT for the sound of a as heard 
in all. “ A, when representing this sound, as in hall,” the author says, 
“is called ‘broad a,’ and the o in corn is called ‘broad 0.’ One name is 
enough for a single sound ; and we will call this ‘ broad o,’ and represent 
in all cases by 6.” This is clearly a mistake. The sounds are not one, but 
two. Like many other orthoepists, Mr. E. sometimes errs by overlooking the 
element quantity in classifying sounds. Thus a and 6 are alike in quality, 
but different in quantity, precisely as are a in air and a in add, which he 
distinguishes by different signs. On page 31 he says, “ Each simple long 
vowel, except o, has its kindred, or cognate, short vowel.” To illustrate 
this he arranges the vowels in this wise : 


é é a 4 & 6 ei 

i a é a a 6 i 
Using Mr. Edwards’s notation, (why couldn’t he follow some accepted 
standard ?) we think a true classification would stand thus : 


é a a a a 6 Q é 


i é a 6 6 fe) a a 


The sound ot a in ask having no “cognate” short sound, while long’ o has, 
the ‘‘ vanish” being in some cases omitted, and the sound of the latter con- 
siderably shortened. The “ Principles and General Directions” are well 
expressed, and will be useful. We could wish that the pages devoted to 
the “ Analysis of Lessons”—save perhaps a single example or so in each 


(:) THe Anaryticat Serres or Scnoot Reapers. By Ricrarp Epwarps, L.L.D., and J. 
Russeit. Wess. New York: Mason Brothers. 
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book by way of illustration—had been filled with reading matter. It 
seems to us that teachers who are incompetent to conduct a reading exer- 
cise properly without such assistance, can hardly be expected to make good 
use of what is offered them. The majority of teachers, we hope, could do 
as well without them. So with the thirty pages of the 5th, and the sixty 
pages of the 6th Reader, devoted to biographical, historical, and explana- 
tory notes. Most of these are of little value. We question whether the 
classes in our grammar and high schools will be greatly edified by the notes 
on Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Shakspeare, Solomon, and other equally 
well-known characters ; and the same may be said of the notes on Boston, 
Bunker Hill, the Potomac, etc., especially those in the sixth reader that 
are copied verbatim from the fifth. However, these objectionable features 
are few and slight compared with the many excellences of the series. 


Tue Fifth Reader of Sanders’ Union Series has been promoted to the 
sixth rank, and its place supplied by a new compilation. This book comes 
to us with a prepossessing appearance—clear type and tinted paper. Open- 
ing it, our first glance falls upon a favorite poem, ‘The Burial of Moses,” 
which, since its first appearance may be a dozen years ago, has repeatedly 
gone the rounds of the papers, subject to the mishaps incident to such a 
vagabond sort of life. We have many times regretted the typographical 
errors which commonly mar its force and beauty, but here, we thought, in 
a school reader, boasting of “literary accuracy,” we will be sure of a cor- 
rect version. To our disappointment—shall we not say disgust ?—we find 
in almost every stanza that to which “ printers’ mistakes” bear no compa- 
rison—the marks of deliberate tinkering! A professional “ adapter” of 
hymns could not have tortured sense and sensibility worse than has been 
done here. And this is not the only offense of the kind. The next poem, 
“Nathan Hale,” has been through the same mill. And so, in fact, have 
we know not how many others. All that we have examined show the fin- 
ger marks of some one whose self-conceit is vastly in excess of his good 
sense and taste. Such mutilation of public property is outrageous, it is 
criminal—especially in a school reader. Let us have no more of it. 


Mucsa of “ Atwater’s Logic” strikes us as belonging to the inutilities 
and curious triflings of its craft, and should have been omitted as above 
the reach of pupils and beneath the notice of true educators. In some 
important points, (for instance the nature of the Copula,) it has not struck 
bottom, and in others it seems to us logically false. It is, however, gene- 


rally clear in its statements and methods. The publishers’ work is well 
done. 


WE regret to find the cardinally vital topic (Invention) in this fairly 
useful book’ treated in the stupid, conventional way, without one reference 
to the actual needs of a young mind, one direction in the art of observa- 
tion, one help toward distinguishing its original knowledge from its mere 
learning, one hint on the verification of its thoughts. The treatment of 
this subject is crude and superficial, utterly unworthy of the actual posi- 


(2) Unton FirtH Reaper. By CHartes W. Sanpers, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. 


(4) Manvat or Evementary Loaic. By Prof. L. H. Atwater. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, Price $1 50, 


(s) Apvancep CoursE oF CoMPOSITION AND Ruetoric. By G. P. Quackensos, A.M. New 
York ; D. Appleton & Co. 
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tion of the work in our academies. All the exercises of the Discursive 
faculty are lumped under one head of “ Amplification.” What directness 
or promptitude in practical thinking can ever proceed from such sprawling 
statement? The comparative values of the several Discursive forms of 
thought are never hinted at—the recognition of which, it is, that marks 
the philosopher from the gossip. There is no presentation of that one 
natural Method in the investigation and the exposition or “ composition” 
of one exercise, which, in itself, is one of the very elements of intellectual, 
rhetorical and practical power. That Method is, Ist, Analysis ; 2d, Ef 
fects ; 3d, Causes ; 4th, Position, Time, &c. What little is given is in- 
deed helpful ; but the fundamental, vital laws of “Invention,” (a lying 
and harmful term, by the way, better superseded even by “ Discovery,”) 
—laws which the child, though unconsciously, obeys as certainly as “the 
scientist, and which youth can easily understand and employ, these are 
ignored. Let the author, or some one else, try another hand at this im- 
measurably important work. 


AtTwE.t’s Eprrome or Exocvtioy’® is a neat little book containing a dozen 
pages or so of rules and illustrations of the principles of elocution, and 
about seventy-five more of selections suitable for practice in reading the 
various styles of prose and poetry. The selections are generally well 
adapted to meet the end in view, and, the author thinks, are sufficiently 
numerous “to be of use to the teacher or student.” 


Tue literary remains’ of Mr. Childs will exert a wholesome influence upon 
the young, the young teacher especially, by virtue of the high tone and 
earnest student spirit which inspires them. Mr. Childs was a young 
teacher of rare promise, and had he lived to maturity, he would have left 
his impress upon the time as he did upon the hearts of his pupils and 
associates. The noble qualities which characterized his life show also in 
his writings, and make them in a measure as inspiring and encouraging as 
was his personal influence. 


In “ The Man with the Broken Ear,”* M. About gives a humorously 
philosophical story of a French Officer frozen to death in one of Napoleon’s 
Campaigns, and resuscitated from his Rip Van Winkle sleep, after the 
lapse of fifty years. Of course he finds things somewhat different from 
what he left, and cannot readily comprehend the social and political 
changes that have taken place. The contrast between the spirit of the 
Napoleonic age and that of the present, is finely shown. 


WE are so apt to look upon the Russian people as in a measure without 
the pale of civilization, that the announcement of a Russian book strikes 
us as something anomalous. Nevertheless, we have in “ Fathers and 
Sons,”’ a Russian book, so portraying Russian life, that it is thought wor- 
thy of a place among the best productions of the time. 

(6) Princtetes or Erocution anp Vocat Cutture. Rev. B. W. Atwett. Providence: Bangs 

Williams News Co. Price 75¢. 


(7) apes on Epvucation AND Curture. Ry C. F.Cuitps. St. Louis: E. P. Gray. New 
ork : J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price $1 25. 
(8) ne MAN WITH THE BroKEN Ear. Translated from the French of Epmunp Asouvt. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo. $1.50. 
(9) FATHEKs AnD Sons, Translated from the Russian of Turgenef, by Euczns Scuvyzer, Ph. D. 
New York ; Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo. $1.50, 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 





CURIOUS question was discussed at a recent meeting of the British 
Royal Geographical Society. Sir Henry Rawlinson expressed the 
opinion that the Sea of Aral—a body of water having an area three 
times the size of Massachusetts—had no existence during the long period 
between 600 years before Christ and 600 years after, and the rivers Oxus 
and Jaxartes, now flowing into it, both flowing into the Caspian Sea. He 
said: “The sea first comes into notice in the seventh century, and these 
two are spoken of for several hundred years as emptying into it. Another 
change seems to have occurred between 1300 and 1500, and the rivers 
again flowed into the Caspian Sea ; but since the latter date they slowly 
changed their channels till they found an outlet in the Sea of Aral.” This 
theory was combated by Sir Roderick Murchison, the geologist, who affirm- 
ing that the mere absence of allusion to the Sea of Aral was no proof of 
its non-existence, and citing the geological evidences that, whatever changes 
the sea had undergone, they must have occurred long before the birth of 
history or tradition. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in reply, said that evidence 
exists in the writings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that a com- 
mon highway of travel from Europe to Asia passed directly over the re- 
gion now covered by the waters of the Aral. His opponent admitted 
that such evidence would be conclusive. Here the debate ended, with the 
understanding that Sir Henry is to collect and publish the proofs of his 
assertion. 

—An important geographical work is about to be executed under the 
superintendence of the War Department at Vienna. The old sea charts 
of the Adriatic being now very untrustworthy, the minister has or- 
dered the Geographical Institute to fit out an expedition, in connection 
with the Academy of Sciences, for the purpose of making a careful survey 
of the Austrian coasts of that sea. ‘The Italian Government has also 
been communicated with on the subject, and is preparing a similar expedi- 
tion for surveying the Italian coast. 

—Pierri, the French chemist, has re-examined the grasses, and has ap- 
parently thrown new light on the agency of sillica, whick was once erro- 
neously supposed to give the stalk its rigidity. He finds, on the contrary, 
that in the wheat plant the sillica accumulates chiefly in the leaves, and 
least of all in the hard knobs or joints of the stalk ; the latter containing 
less than one-seventh as much as the leaves, and the stalk between the 
joints less than one-fourth. Hence, the more sillica the more leaf, the 
more shade, the less hardness in the stalk, and the greater liability to break 
down or “lodge.” 

—The engraver on grass is often at a loss for utensils to hold his acid, 
but Stolba mentions that glass and porcelain vessels are protected from the 
action of hydrofluoric acid by a thin coating of paraffin, which is put on by 
carefully cleaning and heating the vessel and melting some paraffin in it, and 
moving it until the whole surface is covered, when the excess of paraffin is 
poured off. By this plan both lead and gutta percha vessels may be dis- 
pensed with. 

—At a meeting of the California Academy of Natural Sciences, Mr. 
Gutzkow presented a sheet of chemically pure silver, three feet in diame- 
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ter, three ounces in weight, and as thin as fine paper. The color was beau- 
tifully white, and the texture like fine lace. This sheet was made by mixing 
solutions of protosulphate of iron and sulphate of silver in a large dish. 
The silver rose to the surface, and there formed into a sheet. Successive 
sheets will rise with each stripping. This easy mode of obtaining chemi- 
cally pure silver is of much practical value. 

—M. Maygrier, Secretary of the Agricultural School at Saulsaie, has 
just published a critical, historical, and bibliographical memoir, upon the 
remedies for hydrophobia from the-sixteenth century to the present time. 
This is a resume of the opinions of the most competent authors, and is 
summed up in four propositions : 1. Hydrophobia is incurable, and is yet 
waiting its specific ; 2. There is no certain prophylactic for hydrophobia ; 
3. The best protection lies in a knowledge of the precursory symptoms in 
the dog, as they are given by Youatt, Boulay, and Sanson ; 4. When a 
person has been bitten by a mad dog, the wound should be at once deeply 
cauterized with an iron heated to a white heat, or, in default of this, by 
the most powerful caustics, of which the muriate of antimony is the best. 

—Professor Halford, of Melbourne, in a paper in the British Medical 
Journal upon the subject of the poison of the cobra di-capello, indicates 
some important points in regard to the action of the poison. He has 
found that the immediate result of the poison is to develop in the blood a 
number of corpuscles of living “germinal matter,” which increase in great 
numbers, till at length they constitute the bulk of the blood. These cells 
appear to be of a vegetable growth, and by their number they so com- 
pletely absorb the oxygen of the blood that the person poisoned may be 
said to die of asphyxia. 

—A simple method has been brought forward by Dr. Schwarz, of Bres- 
lau, for preventing the poisonous influence of lead pipes on water, by form- 
ing, on the inside surface of the pipes, an insoluble sulphuret of lead, 
which has proved so effective that, after simple distillation, no trace of 
lead can be detected in water which has remained in the pipes for a long 
time. The operation, which is a very simple one, consists in filling the 
pipes with a warm and concentrated solution of sulphuret of potassium or 
sodium ; the solution is left in contact with the lead for about fifteen min- 
utes. Commonly, a solution of sulphur in caustic soda will answer the 
purpose, and produce, practically, the same results. It is known that sul- 
phuret of lead is the most insoluble of all compounds of lead, and nature 
itself presents an example which justifies the theory of Dr. Schwarz, since 
water extracted from the mine of Galena does not contain lead, a fact 
which has often occasioned surprise. 

—The manner in which species of the floral kingdom are accidentally 
disseminated over wide regions is shown by the fact, that in the Exposition 
gardens a great variety of plants foreign to France have sprung up under 
the walls and around the building. ‘The seeds from which these new ac- 
quisitions to the natural flora have germinated were conveyed to Paris in 
the packing of the articles sent from various countries. 

—Professor Agassiz says that the Amazon does not form a delta, 
because the ocean encroaches on the shore ; the process of washing away 
the coast is so rapid that no hydrographic works can be undertaken 
by the Brazilian Government, except at a distance from the shore, and 
with the prospect of having to rebuild. 
























Riper’s CompPosiTion Parser. 


The Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his pupils in “Good English,” will have an invaluable aid in Mr, 
Rider's method of correcting compositions. Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost profitless hourg 
writing out corrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he take the trouble to read them. 

The principle embodied in Rider’s Composition Paper is, that the pupil and not the teacher shall correct the composi- 
tion. At the head of the page is a table of usages, rules, and laws which are liable to be neglected, each appropriately 
numbered or lettered. The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the faulty words, and place in the margin a 
symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine and 
analyze the principle violated, and make necessary corrections. Thus he inevitably becomes technically and th ghl 
familiar with the requirements of the English Language. 

As a time-saving invention for the teacher it is most important, besides reducing composition to a scientific method. 

The tables are neatly printed at the head of letter-paper, properly ruled with blue and red lines. 

First Series is intended for such beginners in the Art of Composition as may be careless in penmanship, in spell- 
ing, in the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling into habits of indifference to the 
scores of littlé faults, which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend. 

Second Series reviews the greater points of the jirst and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, 
formation of sentences, paragraphing, condensing, etc.,etc. 

Third Series, without forgetting the errors corrected in the first and second, has reference to Rhetorical correct- 
ness and elegance, and the cultivation of the very best style of finished English Composition. 


PRICE, PER QUIRE, BY EXPRESS.......... 50 cents. |SPECIMEN SHEET, BY MAIL, PREPAID. 5 cents. 


CLEVELAND’S STANDARD SERIES. 
I. A Compendium of English Literature, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY Anpanee, eae oe pee JOHN MANDEVILLE TO WILLIAM 


II. English Literature ‘of the Nineteenth Century, 


EMBRACING THE CHIEF wECEASED AND LIVING AUTHORS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINE- 
pages. 
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EENTH CENTURY.—778 


Itt. A Compendium of American Literature, 


UPON THE SAME PLAN, EMBRACING THE CHIEF — AND LIV. ING WRITERS OF 
OUR COUNTRY.—78 p: 


IV. A Compendium of Classical ‘Zateratare, 
ae OF CHOICE EXTRACTS, TRANSLATED FROM THE BEST GREEK AND noms WRITERS, 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ACCOUNTS OF THEIR WORKS, ETC., ETG.—622 pages. 
PART I.—Greek: from Homer to Longinus, PART I.—Latin: from Plautus to Boé&thius, 


V. The Poetical Works of John Milton, Wir ws Lirz; 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS ON EACH POEM; NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY; AN IN- 
DEX TO SUBJECTS OF PARADISE LOST; AND VERBAL INDEX TO ALL THE POEMS.—638 pages. 


VI. Hymns for Schools, Wirn Arrropriatre SELEcTIONs FROM 
SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED TO THE METRES OF THE HYMNS.—270 pages. 18mo. 
The Hymns in this collection, one adapted to each day of the year, have been carefully selected by Professor Cleveland. 
Most of them are familiar, and will be loved and sung as long as the English language endures. He uses only a few 
‘ood old tunes, easy to be sung, and favorites with all denominations. in literary merit and poetic excellence it is the 
Best selection of Sacred Lyrics. extant. 


These books are recommended by the first scholars and educators of our land, and? are used extensively in our high 
schools und colleges. 

Besides school editions of the first five works, others are published upon finer paper, and bound in various styles of 
beauty, for the Household Library. 







Retail. Wholesale, 

COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE $2 50 $2 10 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF NINETEENTH CE 2 50 210 
COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 250 210 
COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE 2 Ww 210 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. (Notes and Inde . a. «ae 
Above 5 vols. bound in mor. cloth, extra. For’ ‘ Household Library. ” - 30 225 
- pet alt, extra, 450 3 50 

extr - « 433 8 25 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, with TUNES ehesece © Cvacreceacedecsevecasececees 75 6 


We will supply teachers at the Wholesale Prices. Copies by mail, postage paid, at retail. They a are with ut rivals. 
We introduce them at wholesale prices only. 





FISCHER’S NEW LATIN BOOK—Part I. 


This book revolutionizes the study of Latin. i present? a New method. It does not claim to o; up a**Ri 
road to learning,” nor will it yield a perfect Bt e of Latin in “six easy lessons ;” but it will aid the pupil to ac- 
quire the Latin language by the most natural sathet possible, ** short of pw LO spoken in the Forum, or at the baths 
of Ancient Rome.” It is highly commended by some of the best teachers and sc 

Retail Price, $1.25. Wholesale Price, $1. For examination, prepaid, by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome St., N. Y. 
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COLBURN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


a a 


A new edition of this original and standard MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
issued in behalf of the heirs of WARREN CoLBURN. The entire work has been re- 
vised, re-stereotyped, and in appearance is equal, if not superior, to any school book 
in the market. Hon. Gro. B. EMERSON has written an introduction for this edition, 
in which he gives many valuable hints respecting the proper methods of using it in . 
the schools. The original preface, by the author, has been restored, stating the plan 
and purpose of the work, and showing that it proceeds stiictly on the principles of 
induction and analysis, and also the fact that the author appreciated and applied to 
arithmetic the “Object Lesson” system of teaching, now so popular in other branches 
of study. A carefully prepared Introduction to Written Arithmetic has been added 
to the book, which renders this book and a good common school written arithmetic, all 
that need to be useds for a full course of instruction in arithmetic. 

Descriptive circulars sent free to any address, on application to the Publishers. 
Sample copies of the book sent to teachers and others on receipt of 20 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459Broome Street, New York. 
WM. H. HILL, JR. & CO., 30 & 32 Cornhill, Boston, 
GEORGE S. BLANCHARD & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
H. H. BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco, Cal., 
AND 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 


Globe Edition ofickens’s Works,the cheapest legible edition ever 


Published. Large cleartype, fine paper, illustrated by Darley & Gilbert. To be completed in 13 volumes, 
8 of which are now ready. Price per volume, in cloth $1 s0 


Riverside Edition of Dickens’s Works. The very best library 
editions ever published, containing all the English and Americas Illustrations by Ph'z, Cruikshank, 
Darley, Gilbert, and others, To be completed in 26 vols., crown 8vo, 6 of which are now ready. Price 
per volume in cloth $2 50. 


Household Edition of Dickens’s Works. An elegant library edi- 


$n" now complete in 53 vols. Price per volume in cloth $1 25, the set complete in Crape cloth price 
25. 


Illustrated Library Edition of Cooper’s Works. Illustrated by 


Darley, handsomely printed on fine paper, Complete in 32 vols., crown 8vo. Price in cloth per volume 
$3 50. In complete set of 32 vols., uniform cloth $96. 








Peoples Edition of Cooper’s Works. Complete in 32 vols. Price 


per volume $1 75. 


Household Edition of Cooper’s Works. The cheapest edition 


published. Complete in 32 vols., elegantly bound in Crape cloth. Price per volume $1 25, or the com- 
plete set 32 vols., $40. 


HURD & HOUGTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


A Magazine published every Saturday in Boston, containing the best Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Fugitive Peetry, Scientific, Biographical, and Political Inj orma- 
tion, gathered from the entire body of English Periodical Literature, 
and forming Four Handsome Volumes, every year, of immedia.e 
interest, and solid permanent value, 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, John Quincy Adams. 
‘* Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, 
* The Living Age’ has appeared to me the most useful.” 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May 11, 1867. 


‘* Were I, in view of all (the competitors) now in the field, to choose, I should undoubtedly choose ‘ The 
Living Age.’ There is not, in any library that I know of, so much instructive and entertaining reading in the 
same number of volumes,” 

From George Tichnor. 

** I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.” 

From the New York Times, 

“* The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection of articles are above all praise, because they 
have never been equalled.” 

From the New York Independent, 

“* No one can read, from week to week, the selections brought before him in ‘ The Living Age,’ without be- 
coming conscious of a quickening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of his mental horizon. Few private 
libraries, of course, can now secure the back volumes, sets of which ars limited and costly. But public libraries 
in towns and villages ought, if possible, to be furnished with such a treasury of good reading, and individuals 
may begin as subscribers to the new series, and thus keep pace in future with the age in which they live.” 

From the Home Fournal, New York. 

“** Tenderloin,” ‘ foie gras’ are phrases, we believe, which express the one most exquisite morsel. By the 
selection of these from the foreign Reviews—the most exquisite morsel from each—our friend Littell makes up 
his dish of ‘ Living Age.’ And it tastes so. We commend it to all epicures of reading ” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


** We can do those among our readers who love sound and pure literature no better service, than by referring 


them to this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of its class published in the United States, if 
not in the world.” 


From the Boston Post, 


“© Among all the periodicals that are published in magazine form, we know of none that surpasses in intrinsic 
value Littell’s * Living Age.’ It combines essays from the best writers upon all the great subjects of the day,— 
literary, political, and scientific,— with a pleasing variety of lighter topics, We venture to say that in no other 
form can a work of similar character be found of equal merit or at so moderate a price.”” 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

_ “* No better present can be made for the enjoyment of a family circle through the year than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to * Littell’s Living.Age.’ It is always well filled with instructive articles on science, philosophy, theology 
from the Reviews, stories by the most popular writers from the Magazines, choice os brief biographies, and 
a selection of tid-bits of the most entertaining character, The bound volumes for the past year (1866) are among 
the most valuable books on our shelves.” 

From the Louisville (Ky.) Fournal. 

** The amount of matter annually furnished is very large indeed, and the quality is very superior, The edi- 
torial department is conducted with great tact and ability, The finest articles which appear in the Foreign 
Reviews and. Magazines and newspapers, together with important articles from American newspapers, appear in 
= columns, We are glad its success is so great as it is ; for it deserves to count its subscribers by the ten 
thousand,” 

From the Cincinnati Daily Times. 


‘* The selections are of a hi¢h order of merit, and afford an agreeable variety, being confined to no particular 
department of literature. There is the grave and the gay, both of prose and poetry, all in the most beautiful 
and finished style. Every general reader should take the ‘ Living Age’ if he wishes to become acquainted with 
the world around him, and progress with it.” 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

“* The volume for October, November, and December, 1866 (being the third quarterly of the fourth series and 
the ninety-first of the whole), fully maintains the high character of the work. It contains the following serials : 
* Nina Balatka’ and ‘Sir Brook Fosbrook,’ from * Blackwood.’ ‘* Madonna Mary’ from ‘Good Words.’ ‘ Vil- 
lage on the Cliff’ from the * Cornhill Magazine ;’ and ‘ Old Sir Douglas’ from * Macmillan,’ ‘ The Living Age,’ 
we repeat, is a library in itself, worthy of its hizh repute.” 

From a Clergyman of Massachusetts of much literary celebrity. 

**In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to * The Living Age” as to all other means of 

education put together."” 


Published every Saturday, at $8.00 a year. Sent free of Poitage, by 


LITTELL AND GAY, 


30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 






























THE UNIVERSAL RECORDS, 


By HAMILTON S. McRAE, School Examiner. 






Have “A place for everything and everything in its place.” 


UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR PUPILS. 24 ps, style 1#..----- 0. ---+ eos coos cone ones ee-- $0 08 
UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR PUPILS. 24 ps., style 2. ---- --0- seas cone suce cone one 
UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR TEACHERS. | 48 ps., folio---.--- ---- -eceeeee ones 
UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR PROFESSORS. 48 ps., folio-------+.... 

UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. - 144 ps., cap 

UNIVERSAL RECORDS FOR EXAMINERS. 48 ps., folio. Cloth, .... 222 .00+ s-n0 -=-00+- 


Specimen page from either, 3 cents; from each, ro cents. : 
* Style 1 has spaces for P, A, D, R and Av. ; style 2 for P, A, D, five studies separately, and Av. 
Any Record sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. Address, 


HAMILTON H. McRAE, . 
MUNCIE, Ind. 


THE LINGUIST. . 


For Schools and for Self-Instruction. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, ENGLISH. 


Tue Livevtst will be commenced on the 20th of September, and published 
weekly at Three Dollars per annum in advance ; $1 for four months ; $1 50 
for six months. 

Teachers and others allowed a liberal discount for clubs. Two specimen 
numbers, with circular of club rates, &c., will be sent free on remittance, 10 
cents. Address 





ASHER HALL, 


24 Cuurcn Street, New York. ¢iy 


Bookholder, Writing Desk, 
Invalids’ Tea Table, and Ladies’ Workstand, 


COMBINED, 
With Lamp Supporter and Ink Stand Attached. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
We claim that there is not nor never has been anytaing in the market so COMPLETE, USEFUL 
and WELL ADAPTED to the purposes designed. Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen, Invalids, 


Convalescents, Aged and Infirm Persons, and all who read much, should have it. Send stamp for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. Sold by Booksellers and Stationers generally. 


JOHN CONNACHER & CO., 


208 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For sale by D. Appteton & Co., 443 & 445 Broadway, New York City; SpEAKMAN & Proctor 
6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. ; D. M. Dewsy, Rochester, N. ¥Y.; Putte & SoLtomons, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; SHetpon & Connor, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Bancrort & Co., San Francisco, Cal. ; WiLson 
& Wake, Norfolk, Va. 


NEW YORK MINERAL AGENCY, 


E. SEYMOUR, Agent, 
No. 52 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Colleges, Academies, Schools and Amateurs supplied with Cabinets or Single Specimens ; wlso with 
Fossils, Shells, Corals, and Insects, Anatomical Preparations and Mounted Objects for Microscopes. __ 
Specimens in all branches of Natural History supplied to order. Collections of Rocks illustrating 
Dana’s Geology ; a large assortment constantly on hand. Cabinets sold on commission. 
{<> Refers to J. J. STEVENSON, Esq., of the Editorial Corps of American Educational Monthly. 
Sample Cabinet may be seen _at the office of THz MonTHLy, 430 Broome street, New York. 











HOW TEACHERS MAY OBTAIN 
THE BEST DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Without the cash outlay of a single dollar. Address for full particulars, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE BASIS OF ARITHME 
BEING A NEW AND COMPLETE “TABLE-BOOK,” 


GIVING— 


I. Apprrton, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, AND Drv1ston TABLES, ARRANGED ON 

A NEw AND Srwpce Pian.—IL. Savers Fractions (TO TWELFTHS), FRACTION- 

AL EQUIVALENTS, AND MrxED Numpers.—III. Decrwan Fractions (To 
THOUSANDTHS).—IV. TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (BOTH 
OLD AND METRIC SYSTEMS), WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES RE- 
QUIRING THE Aciual Use of Measures. 

The author believes that a book for beginners should contain RESULTS, not PROCESSES. Leav- 

ing the latter for each teacher to determine for himself, he has given only the fundamental facts of arith- 


metic. When these are memorized, a sure foundation will have been laid for the ready comprehension 
of the principles of arithmetic. The work is adapted to any series. 


Price 20 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of the money. 








A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN, TEACHERS, STU- 
DENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, AND ALL WHO ARE PREPARING 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE. 

IT IS HIGHLY COMMENDED BY EMINENT MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 

INSTRUCTORS AND OTHERS. 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BUSINESS MANUAL, 


Containing the best methods of Calculation in use among business men, many of them now published 
for the first time ; Forms of Business Papers, accompanied by explanations of their nature and use; 
numerous useful Commercial Tables, and much Valuable Business Information. Rapid Methods of 
Addition, Multiplication, Balancing, etc. ; new and way, tn methods of averaging accounts ; Explan- 
ations of Stock eee, Terms and Operations; Foreign Exchange and Importations; U. S. and 
Foreign Coins, Weights and Measures; the Cental System; the Metric System; Particulars of U.S. 
National Debt; Description of U. S. Bonds; their value at Foreign Quotations, etc., etc. Book Ac- 
counts ; Payments; Legal Tender and Limitations of Action; Agency; Contracts; Calculations used 
in particular branches of Business ; Dealings with Banks ; Detecting Counterfeits ; Promissory Notes ; 
Indorsements ; Acceptances ; Certificates; Mercantile Letters; Marking Goods; Gold and Currenc 
Table; Sterling Exchange Tables ; Importer’s Advance Table ; Stock Interest Table, Life Interest an 
Annuity Tables, etc., etc. 


The value of such a book is inestimable. The knowledge contained in it is required 
every day in business life, and is of the most practical and authentic character. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, J2mo, and printed on good paper. $1.25 
Will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


BAILEY’S ALGEBRA. 


The student cannot find the beginning of any science too easy. In Algebra the beginner must learn 
a peculiar language, determine new principles, and accustom himself to a new mode of reasoning. 
Hence, Bailey's Algebra is diffuse in explanations, and is so clear that a pupil of twelve, familiar wi 
the principles of arithmetic, can understand it, even without the aid of a teacher. 

The following principles are observed: To introduce only what properly. bel to an ek lary 
work ; to adhere strictly to a methodical arrangement; to introduce every new principle distinctly by 
iteelf, that the learner may encounter but one difficulty at a time; to deduce the rules from practical ex- 
ercises, and to state them distinctly and in form; to give a great variety of questions for practice under 
each rule; to solve or fully explain all questions which involve a new ee, or the new application 
ofa principle; to show the reason of every step, without perplexing the learner with abstruse demon- 
strations ; to illustrate the nature of Algebraic calculations, and their correctness, by a frequent refer- 
ence to numbers ; and, finally, to advance from simple to difficult problems in such manner as may fully 
exercise the powers of the learner without discouraging him. 


IT CONTAINS AS MUCH ALGEBRA AS MOST LEARNERS REQUIRE. 
Specimen for examination will be sent, postpaid, for 75 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome St. New Work. 
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SHELDON & Co. respectfully announce that they have now ready a new Edition of 


BULLIONS’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Analysis of Sentences, ‘ e e $100 
This Edition is im new and elegant type, and is carefully revised. It contains several new and impor- 
tant features. Also, a complete and simple Analysis of Sentences. 
BULLIONS’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, _ 50 cents. 
This excelient book serves in graded schools as an Introduction to the larger grammar, yet is complete 
in itself. It also contains Analysis of Sentences. 
BULLIONS and MORRIS’S LATIN LESSONS, ° $1 00 
A convenient-sized book for beginners, and a synopsis of the new Bullions and Morris’s Latin Gram- 
mar, with Exercises in translations of Latin, also varied “‘ Readings’ and a Vocabulary. 
BULLIONS and MORRIS’S NEW LATIN GRAMMAR, $1 50 


This new book is founded on Bullions’s Latin Grammar, and gives a new treatment of the Vowel Quan- 
tities—of the Noun and the Verb, with a different style of type for the terminations in the Declensions and 
Conjugations—of the Third Declension—of the meaning and use of the Moods and Tenses, particularly 
the Subjunctive Mood, with a full discussion of the Moods of the Verb—a new arrangement of the Active 
and Passive Voices of the Verb—A full treatment and discussion of Pronouns and their uses—an analysis 
of the Four Conjugations—a new Classification of Irregular Verbs—a new chapter on Derivation and Com- 

osition—a redistribution of the Syntax, bringing. together the uses of the various cases, etc., under separate 
Salore translation of all the Examples quoted in the Syntax—a careful revision of the Prosody, etc., ete. 


BULLIONS and KENDRICK’S GREEK GRAMMAR, $200 


This book is a carefully-revised edition of Bullions’s Greek Grammar, by A. C. Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., 
of Rochester University, N.Y. In the changes and additions, much relating to accents, Prepositions, 
Particles, and the Third Declension, has been rewritten, and also much on the Verb and i in the Syntax 


has been recast. In simplicity and size it is believed that this will be the most convenient and useful 
Greek Grammar published. 


*BULLIONS’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON ( — 
Synonyms and several improvements ), ° $4 50 
*LONG’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, quarto, 52 Maps, - $450 


Edited by Geo. Long, A.M. Constructed by Wm. Hughes, The maps are finely engraved and colored 
and in a form very convenient for classical students. 


*BAIRD’S CLASSICAL MANUAL, ° ° « 90cents. 


An epitome of Ancient Geography, Mythology, Antiquities, and Chronology. 
These books are printed i in the latest approved typography, and are part of 


BULLIONS’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS AND SCHOOL CLASSICS, 


The other books of the series being Bullions’s 








*Principles of Eng. Grammar $0.90 | *Exercises in Latin Comp....$1.50 ] Greek Lessoms............. $1.00 
Analysis & Poreng 2 Exercises, 0.25 | Cesar with Vocabulary..... 1.50 | *Greek Grammar... +1.75 
*Latin Grammar...........- 1.50 | Cicero’s Orations 1.50 |] *Greek Reader... ’ 
*Latin Reader.. 03.50 | Sallust..cewcccsee seccccecs 1.50 | *Cooper’s Virgi 

Alden’s Science of Government...... ++-- $1.50 | Brocklesby’s Astronomy.........+++- $1.75 
Alden’s Young Citizen’s Man’! of Gov't. 50 | Peissner’s German Grammar. . 1.75 
Shaw’s New Manual of Eng. Litvrature, 2.00 | Keetel’s French Method ............ 1.75 
Hooker’s Human Physiology............se0s cesses 1.75 | Palmer’s Book-Keeping............++ 1.00 


Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, Revised, Etc. 


With Larger Type and Modern Business Methods, and the METRIC SYSTEM 
of Weights and Measures complete. 





Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic........ So. a Schuyler’s Higher Arithmetic....... .... oes $1.25 
American Intellectual Arithmetic .... ....... Stoddard & Henkle’s Elem entary Algebra..... 1.25 
Rudiments of Arithmetic.............eee00 ee Stoddard & Henkle’s University Algebra..... 2.00 
*Practical Arithmetic 





*Key to Intellectual Arith., 50; *Key to New Prac. 
Arith., $1.00 ; *Key to Elementary Algebra, $1.25 ; 
*Key to University Algebra, $2.00. 


Copies of the above books sent by mail, post- wie on receipt of price. Those which have not * prefixed 
will be sent, post-paid, to teachers for examination, on receipt of half price. 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 


498 axp 500 Broapway, NEw "York. 


New Practical Arithmetic----............-.-. 1. + 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, (in press).... 1.25 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


New Text-Books in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Astronomy. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF FLEMENTARY PHYSICS. In Three Parts. 
Part I. Cohesion, Adhesion, Che mical Affinity, Electricity. tt II. Sound, Light, Heat. Part 
Ill. Gravity, Astronomy, by W. J. RoLre and J, A, Sus —% Teachers in the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, Price $1.75. 

The imperative nee ad of a c ourse © f Physics adequate to the present advanced state of science has led to the 
preparation of this serie igh trial in the Cambridge High School, for which it was originally prepared, 
has fully tested \ ‘ ered to the public with the belief that it will meet a want felt by a large 
number of teacl iy y sup one d by any of the text-books now it eC. 

Cy i ul Affinity, and Electricit 






















is now ready: another 
volume will fi itl Ww cc en The volumes will be issued from the Unive rsity 
Press, Cambridge, in their asual leg ant ~My and. illustrated with numerous engravings from designs made 
expressly for the works. 


New French Series. 
A, FRENCH GRAMMAR. Being aa attempt to present, in a concise and systematic form, the 
Essential Principles of the French Lan; guage. To which is added a French, English, and L latin 
Vocabulary, cont: tining the most~common words in French which are derived from Latin. By 
Epwarp H. MAGILL, A. M., Sub-Master in the Boston Latin School. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


A_KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE AUTHOR'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


3y EpwArp H. MAGILL, A, M. i2zmo, Price 75 cents, 

AN INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER: Containing Grammatical Exercises pro- 
gressively arranged, Familiar Conversations on various subjects, and Selections for Reading and 
Declamation : tos ovcher with Explanatory Notes, References to the Author’s French Grammar, 
and an adequate Dictionary, By Epwarxp H. M AGILL. 1 vol. 12mo. (‘To be ready in a few days.) 





The New Latin Course, 


Comprising in one volume all the Latin Prose required for entering College, and the only 
Editions of the Classics with references to the New Grammar by Harkness. 


PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK: Containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
entering College; with References to HARKNESS’s and ANDREWS and STonppARD’s LATIN 
GRAMMARS; ; Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical 
Index ; with easy Prose Selections, designed to supply the” place of a Latin Reader; also, addi- 
tional Prose Matter, especially prepared. for and adapted to the Introductory Course of Latin 
Prose at Harvard University. Eighteenth edition, enlarged and improved. By J. H. HANSON, 
A. M., Principal of the Waterv ille Classical Institute. Crown 8v 0, pp. 900. Price $3.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF*LATIN POETRY: Containing Selections from VirGIL, Ovin, and 
Horace; with re and References to HARKNESS’S and ANDREWS and STopparp’s LATIN 
GRAMMARS. By J. H. HANSON, Principal of the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., and W. J. 
ROLFE, Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown $vo. Price $3.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. A Shorter Handbook of Latin Poctry; 
with Notes and Grammatical References. By J. H. HANSON, A. M., and W. J. ROLFE, A. M. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $2.00. 


This volume comprises all the Latin Poetry, Notes, and References contained in the larger yol- 
ume, with the exception of Horace. 








The National Syatam of Penmanship. 
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& SCRIBNER'S\ 
STEECRENS: * 





PAYSON. QUNTON 


These Pens are made expressly for us, and in quality 


of material, finish of points. ¢ 
No.7. The Business Pen. 
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The best, most popular, and the most extensively used of any system in the world! 


Specimen book, containing 300 copies, sent postpaid, for 50 cts.; to teachers for 25 cts. 
For Circulars, containing particular descriptions and notices of the above, address . 


OROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington Street, Boston. 




















NEW—PRACTICAL—AT TRACTIVE. 


Ready August lst, 1867, 
THE 


nalptical School Readers, 


RICHARD EDWARDS, LL.D., 


Presideut of the Lllinois State Normal University, 
AND 


J. RUSSELL WEBB, 


AvTHor or THE Norma Series anp Worp-MeEtnop. 








WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY THOMAS NAST 





Analytical First Reader, 80 pages, 16mo. Price 28c. 
Analytical Second Reader, 160 pages, 16mo. Price 50c. 
Analytical Third Reader, 256 pages, 16mo. Price 75c. 
Analytical Fourth Reader, 264 pages, 12mo. Price 90c. 
Analytical Fifth’ Reader, 360 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Analytical Sixth Reader, 494 pages, 12mo. Price $1.60. 





After very carefal ecm, the publishers have the satisfaction of announcing these Readers 
as ready for the examination of teachers and the use of schools. The series is the joint production 
of two of the best experienced educators that our country affords; and it is the result of no mere 
theory, but the system which it presents has been thoroughly and successfally tested in the school- 
room. The one idea, ever most prominent in its preparation, has been to secure such a system of 
training and sach a variety of selections for practice, as should make intelligent, thinking, appreciative, 
and natural readers. The following is a brief statement of some of the chief excellences of these Readers. 


1, Eminently Practical: Theory and Practice are so combined as to produce the very best 
course of study and vocal exercise for students and classes. 

2. Phonic Analysis: Ingenious and exhaustive treatise upon the elements of spoken language. 
The pupil is taught to have a clear perception of the various classes and properties of the elements of 
speech, and he is so trained, as to possess the power to utter distinctly and beautifully all the sounds 
and combinations of sounds that occur in our language. 

3. A few plain and philosophical Rules for emphasis, inflection, modulation, expres- 
sion, etc. The pupil is so taught to understand the correct rules for reading, that he embodies them 
in his practice as principles of his own, rather than as the arbitrary and blind directions of another. 

4. A thorough system of Thought-Analysis, applied to the selections for reading, by 
which the student is made to have a full appreciation of the facts, descriptions, emotions, and senti- 
ments represented by the author, and by which the pupil at school is enabled to utter easily, correctly, 
and naturally the written thoughts of the best authors, as if they were his own. 

5. A greater variety of new, meritorious, and interesting selections than 
have ever before appeared in similar text-books. Very many of the selections are calculated to enchain 
the attention of the most careless pupil, while they conyey much valuable instruction, and impress 
upon his mind important principles that are inestimable in the formation of character. 

6. Historical, Biographical, and Explanatory Notes, containing much yaluable 
information, and adding interest to the subject of each lesson. ss: ~ 

7. A beautiful text, printed from new, sharp-cut type, and illustrated by original designs, 
specially executed by Toomas Nast. The Illustrations are principally clear, outline delineations, full 
of character, and of pleasing effect. The artist having made use of but few lines, with striking con- 
trasts of light and shade, the cuts in these Readers furnish excellent copies for exercises in drawing. 


These books are already receiving most decided testimony to their t merit, from the most 
experienced and eminent educators ; and those teachers who have used the books first published, are 
commending them in the highest terms as fully sustaining the expectations raised by the well-known 
ability of their practical and accomplished authors. , 

Half price for examination and introduction. 

Specimen pages sent free on application. 


MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 
GEO. & C."W. SHERWOOD, Chicago. 





























A Let Lvition of the Classics. 


The attention of Teachers is directed to 


CHASE AND STUART'S CLASSICAL SERIES, 


EDITED BY 
THOMAS CHASE, A.M., Prof. of Classical Literature, Haverford College. 
GEORGE STUART, A.M, Prof. of the Latin Language, Central High School, Philada. 





THE SERIES, WHEN COMPLETE, WILL CONSIST OF 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES, CICERO’S ORATIONS, 
VIRGIL’S AENEID, HORACE, ano SALLUST. 


The Publishers claim peculiar merit for this edition of the Classics, and beg leave 
to note the following important particulars: 


PURITY OF TEXT. 

JUDICIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF THE NOTES. 

BEAUTY OF MECHANICAL EXECUTION. 

THE LOW PRICE AT WHICH THE VOLUMES ARE SOLD. 


The text has been carefully compared with that of Kraner, Oehler, Nipperdey, and 
other distinguished editors. Much care has been bestowed upon this portion of the 
work, and it is hoped that whatever improvements have been introduced into the text 
by the learning and research of the German editors above named, will be found in the 
present edition. The Notes have been prepared with a very simple view, to give the 
student that amount and kind of assistance which are really necessary to render his 
study profitable; to remove difficulties greater than his strength; and to afford or direct 
him to the sources of such information as is requisite to a thorough understanding of 
the author. 


ae 


(NOW READY.) 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES 


ON THE GALLIC WAR, with Explanatory Notes, by Geoncs Stuart, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language, Central High School, Philadelphia. 16mo. 264 pages. 
Price $1.25. 

THE REFERENCES IN THIS VOLUME ARE MADE PARTIALLY TO 





HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR 
AND PARTIALLY TO 
ANDREWS & STODDARD’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


In accordance with the suggestions of many prominent, educators, the references 
will in future editions be made to both of these Grammars. 
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(READY SEPTEMBER, 1867.) 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, 


With Explanatory Notes by Tuomas Cuasz, A.M. All references made 
both to HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR and ANDREWS & STODDARD’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. Uniform in style and appearance with Casar’s Com- 


mentaries. 


In Preparation: Editions of CICERO, HORACE, and SALLUST. 
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Martinpace’s History or THE Unitep States. 


The unprecedented success which has attended this work during the past 
year is the best recommendation of its merits, more than TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES having been introduced into different schools in the past 
few months. In a large number of Norma Scuoots it is used as the 
text-book in History, and its economy of price has secured it a welcome in 
most of the schools of the country. With this book in his hand, the scholar 
can, in @ SINGLE SCHOOL TERM, obtain as complete a knowledge of the His- 
tory of the United States as has heretofore required double the time and 
effort. It is invaluable to teachers who are desirous of preparing them- 
selves for examination. Price 60 cents. 


THE YOUNG STUDENT’S COMPANION; 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS AND EXERCISES IN TRANS- 
LATING FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. 


The object of this little book is to present to the young student a con- 
densed view of the elements of the French Language in a clear and sim- 
ple manner, and, at the same time, to lessen the fatigue incurred by the 
teacher in giving repeated verbal explanations of the most important rules 
of Etymology. Price $1.00. 


Rw" 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 


Founded upon the “ Philosophy of the Human Voice,”—by Dr. Rusu, — 
with Classified Illustrations, suggested by and arranged to meet the Prac- 
tical Difficulties of Instruction. By M. 8. Mrrowe.t. 


The great need of a work of this kind suggested its preparation, and the compiler 
has given so thorough a treatment of the subject as to leave nothing further to be 
desired. Price $1.50. 
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PARKER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Based upon an Analysis of the English Sentence. With copious Exam- 
ples and Exercises in Parsing and the Correction of False Syntax, and an 
Appendix, containing Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Lists of Pecu- 
liar and Exceptional Forms. For the use of Schools and Academies, and 
those who write. By Wm. Henry Parker, Principal of the Ringgold 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 


Prepared by a GRAMMAR Scuoot Principat, and arranged in the manner that many 
years of research and actual experience in the schoolroom have demonstrated to be 
the best for teaching, this book commends itself to teachers as a simple, progressive, 
and consistent treatise on Grammar, the need of which has so long been recognized. 
We ask for it a careful and critical examination. The thorough acquaintance of the 
author with his subject, and his practical knowledge of the difficulties which beset the 
teacher in the use of the text-book, and the necessity for the teacher’s supplying 
deficiencies and omissions and amending the text to suit constructions found daily 
in parsing, and in other practical exercises in Grammar, have enabled him to pre- 


pare a work which will, on trial, be found a labor-saving aid to both teacher and 
pupil. Price $1.25. 
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‘THE MODEL SCHOOL-DIARY. 


Designed as an aid in securing the co-operation of Parents. It consists of 
a record of the Attendance, Deportment, Recitations, &c., of a scholar for 
every day in the week. At the close of the week it is to be sent to the 
parent or guardian for his examination and signature. Teachers will find 
in this Diary an article that has long been needed. Its low cost will in- 
sure its general use. Copies will be mailed to teachers for examination, 
postpaid, on receipt of ten cents. Price per dozen, 84 cents. 
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THE MODEL ROLL BOOK No. 1. 


For the Use of Schools. Containing a Record of Attendance, Deport- 
ment, Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Intellectual Arithmetic, Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Parsing, and History, and several 
blanks for special studies not enumerated. Price $1.50. 









af THE MODEL ROLL BOOK No. 2. 


For the Use of Academies and Seminaries. Containing a Record of all 
the Studies mentioned in Roll Book No. 1; together with Elocution, Al- 
gebra, Composition, French, Latin, Philosophy, Physiology, and several 
blanks for special studies not enumerated. Price $3.50. 
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Liberal terms given for introduction, or in exchange for works of the 
same kind not in satisfactory use. 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, CONTAINING A LIST OF 


ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL, 


AND A WELL SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


WIlt, BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 





For farther information address the Publishers. 


SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 


. 6 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sew 


Machine. I have used one for the last nine or ten years, and I think it is decidedly the bes ee 

family Sewing Machine, It requires more skill to work other machines than the Grover & Pp 

Baker.’’— Testimony of Mrs, Alice B. Whipple, wife of the Rev, Dr. Whipple, Secretary American Missionary ag 
Association, 
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ide range of application 
seam retainsits beauty and firmness aftcr washing and 
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des doing all kinds of work done by other Sewing Mach 
Maciines execute the most beautiful and permanent Embroidery an 
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**T have had several years’ experience with a Grover & Baker Machine, which has given me great satisfaction. Itschief merit is that it NE 
makes a strong elastic stitch; it is very easily kept in order, and without much fatigue, which I think is a very great recommendation. Iam 
not very familiar with any other machine, excent a Wheeler & Wilson, which I have had, I think-the Grover & Baker Machine is more eaatly managed, and 
leas liable to get out of order. I prefer the Grover & Baker, decidedly.”—Testimony of Mrs. Dr, Watts, of New York, before the Commissioner of Patents, 
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A. EX. ANDREWS ck CoO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, CHICAGO, 


Having greatly increased their facilities for supplying 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


By erecting in Chicago the largest manufactory in the country for that purpose, would respectfully call the ' 
attention of parties desiring such to their extensive assortment of 


SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS, 


Many of which are new in design, and which, for quality, finish, and durability, are unsurpassed by any, 
East or West. Our 


NEW ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION DESK WITH HINGE SEAT 


is a material improvement on the ordinary Combination style, being the only desk manufactured in America 
capable of adjustment in seat and back eh thus adapting a single seat to Primary or High School use. 
: t= Also OFFICE DESKS of all styles, Cherry or Black Walnut, made to order. 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING FOR BLACKBOARDS. 


The first and best ever manufactured. After a ten years’ trial it sustains its reputation. Put up in tin cans, 
which are sent safely by express to all parts of the United States, and EVERY CAN WARRANTED. Pints, 
Quarts, Half-Gallons, and Gallons. 


a ' 
EXCLUSIVE SALE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES OF THE 


HOLBROOKS SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


As perfected and manufactured by Dwicut Hotsroox, Esq., embracing Globes, Tellurians, Forms and 
Solids, etc., etc., and every thing desirable for illustration in schools of all grades. Among the wnany edu- 
cators who have recommended in a. the HoLBRooK APPARATUS might be mentioned the Hon. enry 
Barnard, Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, etc. 


WESTERN PUBLISHERS OF 
MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


These maps are used throughout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and more generally 
than any others in the Western States. They represent the very latest changes in boundary, are better. and 
yaore widely known than any other series in America, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES: 


I: CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Engravings..................-- Retail price, 60 cts. 

Il. CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, embellished with upward of 50 engravings 80 cts 
Ill. CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. A System of Modern Geography—Physical, Political, and 
Descriptive—with Maps corresponding with, or exercises from, ‘‘ Mitchell’s Outline Wall Maps,” 

and Illustrated by over One Hundred Engravings, prepared expressly for this work 

G2" Special terms for first introduction. 
tg BR y yt BT. eee Price per set, 50 cents. 
The advantages of Map-Drawing are offered in its most easy and simple form in the use of these Plates. 


CHARTS AND TABLETS OF ALL KINDS. 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS (exclusive Western sale). 
PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER'S WRITING TABLETS. 
COLTON'S COLORED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 
SCOFIELD'S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 
With various Mountings. 
Diagram of the Human Eye—Something New. 

GB” Descriptive Circulars ard Illustrated Catalogues, with Price Ist, furnished on application. 4 

A. H. ANDREWS. & CO., 
Crosby’s Opera House, 63 Washington-street, CHICAGO, 




















































WHEELER & WILSON’S Highest Premium Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, No. 625 Broadway, N. Y. 





